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possible time. 
Schools and regular High Schools. 


Boston, Mass. 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE 


Boston 
Atlanta 


For Commercial Schools 

Fritz & Eldridge’s Essentials of Expert Typewriting 

A Short Course in Touch Typewriting 

By Rose L. Fritz, Winner of Forty Official Typewriting Contests, and 
Epwarp H. Exprince, Px.D., Director of School of Secretarial Studies, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, assisted by Gertrupe W. Craic, Assistant Professor of 
Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston. 
An entirely new course which teaches all the essentials in the shortest 
For Business Schools, Junior High Schools, Evening 


New Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 
By Cuartes F. Ritrenuouse, C. P. A., Professor of Accounting and Head of 
Accounting Department, College of Business Administration, Boston University, 


Introduces the subject by the account method. Pays special attention 
to journalizing. Profusely illustrated. 


ADVANCED COURSE 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SILENT READING 


is successfully taught in 


The New Barnes Readers 


prepared by 
Supt. Dressel Miss Robbins 
Supt. Graff 


The only series of readers based on 
the silent reading method from the 
ground up 


The first series of readers to provide 
a simple, effective plan for testing 
pupils’ ability in reading 


Endorsed by leading educators 
Adopted by the largest cities 
Primer, Books One and Two réady 


Monograph on Silent Reading by 
Supt. Dressel free to teachers. 


Do not fail to examine the New 
Barnes Readers 


The A.S. Barnes Company 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO 


PENMANSHIP AND SPELLING 
COORDINATED 


Palmer Method Spellers present to 
pupils for visualization all words in photo- 
engraved Palmer Method Penmanship. 
There is a separate book for each grade. 

Educators everywhere should investigate 
thoroly this new plan of presenting to pupils 
for study in spelling, the words as they ap- 
pear when written in the most extensively 
taught, and most justly popular style of 
handwriting. 

Because the words in the Palmer Method 
Spellers are all in Palmer Method Penman- 
ship they eliminate the unnecessary process 
of changing the printed impression to the 
written expression. The words for the 
Palmer Method Spellers were selected by 
well-known educators after having been 
thoroly tested in one of the largest, and most 
progressive New York City Public Schools. 

In the Palmer Method Spellers for the 
intermediate and advanced grades are quo- 
tations in liberal quantities from well-known 
authors—all in photo-engraved Palmer 
Method Penmanship. 

Write our nearest office for further infor- 
mation. 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place New York Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE COLLEGIATE PRESS 


Is equipped to give its customers that which is increasingly required of 
the printing industry—the perfect combination of Quality Work with 


Prompt Service. 


Especial attention is given to University publications, school directories, 


catalogs, annuals, forms and programs. 


Fair Specimens of its work are the following publications of the Uni- 


versity of Chicago. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


Correspondence is invited with buyers of printing 
who wish to obtain an intelligent understanding 


service which cannot be secured from the ordinary 


commercial printing plant. 


The Collegiate Press 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING CO. 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


The College of the City of New York 


offers a special clinical course in the 


CORRECTION OF 
SPEECH DEFECTS 


Summer Session—1920 
Conducted by Dr. Frederick Martin 


Director of Speech Improvement, Board of 
Education, New York City, President 
of the National Round Table for Speech 
Improvement. 

This unique course is offered to 

meet the present nation-wide de- 

mand for teachers of speech im- 

provement and specialists to cor- 

rect speech defects. Methods em- 
ployed in this clinic were adopted 
by the Speech Unit, Base Hospital, 

U. S. Army. 


For particulars address 


Secretary, Department of Speech Im- 
provement, 157 East 67th Street 
New York City 


Monographs 
For Teachers’ Meetings 


The problem of introducing teachers, 
especially those of limited experience, to 
good professional reading is a grave problem 
for every supervisory officer. The mono- 
graphs which are announced in the advertis- 
ing section of this journal furnish one solu- 
tion of this problem. Principals and super- 
intendents who have tried these monographs 
as the basis for teachers’ meetings are 
enthusiastic about the results. Most people 
do not know what the scientific study of 
“ducation really is. There is a vague, 
general enthusiasm for such study, but little 
actual attack on school problems by the 
ordinary teacher. The monographs show 
how scientific work has been done and sug- 
gest productive lines of work in reading, 
mathematics, penmanship, and other related 
lines. 
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When Making Up Your Budget 
Include a Printing Outfit 


You probably decided long ago that your pupils need this very 


efficient device for education. Your school Loard looks to you to 


make such recommendations as will provide adequate tools for 


simplifying the teaching processes. 


As *Dr. Richard G. Boone, Professor of Education, University of 


California, recently said: ‘‘For the formal education of all the past, 


Printing has been the School’s right arm; it is the one most whole- 
g 


some means of culturizing and humanizing life.” 


Printing is no longer in the experimental stage as an instrument 


in teaching. It is an established device, as is proven by the fact 


that over 1500 printing outfits have been installed in public schools. 


This list is daily growing larger. Adequate teaching material is 


available. Why hesitate? Make direct recommendation to your 
school board NOW. 


Should you desire information concerning technicalities of instal- 


lation, courses of study or available teachers, write to the 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


300 COMMUNIPAW AVENUE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


*We should be glad to send you Dr. Boone’s article. 
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Supplementary Educational 
Monographs 


Edited and published by the Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago 


VotumeE IJ. An experimental and statistical volume. 


. 1. Studies of Elementary-School Reading through Standardized Tests. By Wuttram Scort 
Gray, Ph.D. (Out of print.) 
An Experimental Study in the Psychology of Reading. By Wutt1am Anton ScHmivt, 
h. Pp. iv+126. $0.75. Postage extra, 


The Administration of Secondary-School Units. By Lronarp V. Koos, Ph.D. Pp. x+ 
194. $1.00. Postage extra. 


a. Tests and Studies in the Psychology of Arithmetic. By GrorGEe S. Counts, 
Ph.D. Pp. iv+128. $0.75. Postage extra. 


Types of Reading Ability as Exhibited through Tests and Laboratory Experiments. By 
CiarRENCE TruMAN Gray, Ph.D. Pp. xiv+196. $1.25. Postage extra. 


Survey of the Kindergartens of Richmond, Indiana. By Atice TEMPLE, Ed.B. (Out of 
print.) 


VotumE II. An experimental and statistical volume. (Complete vol- 
ume, $4.50 postpaid.) 


No. 1. Scientific Method in the Reconstruction of Ninth-Grade Mathematics. By Harotp Orp- 
way Rucc, Ph.D., and JoHn Roscoz Crarx, A.B. Pp. vi+190. $1.10, postpaid. 


No. 2. An Experimental Study in Left-Handedness, with Practical Suggestions for Schoolroom 
Tests. By ArtHurR L. Beetey, A.M. Pp. viii+74. $0.55, postpaid. 

No. 3. The Handwriting Movement. A study of the Motor Factors of Excellence in Penman- 
ship. By Frank N. Freeman, Ph.D. With the assistance of H. W. Nutt, Mary L. 
Dougherty, C. F. Dunn, and P. V. West. Pp. xvi+170. $1.35, postpaid. 

No. 4. Reading: Its Nature and Development. By CHartes Hussarp Jupp, Ph.D. With the 
co-operation of William Scott Gray, Katherine McLaughlin, Clarence Truman Gray, 
Clara Schmitt, and Adam Raymond Gilliland. Pp. xiv+192. $1.10, postpaid: 

No. 5. A Survey of Commercial Education in the Public High Schools of the United States. By 
Leverett S. Lyon, A.M. Pp. x+62. $9.65, postpaid. 


A later number to be announced. 


VotumeE III. A historical volume. (Complete volume, $4.50 postpaid.) 


. 1. Educational Legislation and Administration in the State of New York from 1777 to 1850. 
By Gartanp Hosson, Ph.D. Pp. x+268. $1.60, postpaid. 


. 2. The History of Educational Legislation in Ohio from 1803 to 1850. By Epwarp ALANSON 
Miter, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Oberlin College. (In press.) 


Development of High-School Curricula in the North Central States. By Joun ELsert 
Strout, Ph.D. Professor of Education, Cornell College, Iowa. (In press.) 


The History of Educational Legislation in Mississippi from 1798 to 1860. By WiuLt1aM 
H. WeatHerssy, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Mississippi College. (In press.) 


For a complete announcement of the Supplementary Educational Monograph address the 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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Edurational News and Editorial Comment 


ELECTIVE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


At the request of the Chicago Woman’s Club, Mr. Glen Ed- 
wards, secretary of the Public Education Association of Chicago, 
prepared for publication in the club’s bulletin a brief statement on 
the way in which boards of education are brought into office in the 
various states. The following is the part of this statement which 
is of general interest: 

In the first place, all school boards are elected in twenty-eight states. And 
with few exceptions, all school boards are elected in six more states. For example, 
the only exception in Illinois is Chicago, and the only exception in California is 
San Francisco. These two cities have appointed boards. 


The Elementary School Journal is published monthly from September to June by the University of 
Chicago. It is edited and managed by the Department of Education as one of a series of educational 
publications. The series, including also the School Review and the Supplementary Educational Monographs , 
is under a joint editorial committee and covers the whole field of educational interests. 


JOINT EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
Cartes HuBBarp Jupp, Chairman 
SAMUEL CHESTER PARKER 
JoHN FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
Henry CLInton Morrison 
Articles and editorials of the Articles and editorials of the 
School Review Elementary School Journal 
La VeRNE LyMAN FRANK NUGENT FREEMAN 
Morton SNYDER Harry Orrin GILLET 
Reviews Supplementary Educational Monographs 
Haroitp Orpway Rucc Scott Gray 
Rotta Mitton Tryon Marcus WILtson JERNEGAN 
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All school boards are appointed in six states; of these one is in the North and 
five in the South. Seven states have no settled policy in favor of election or 
appointment; they adopt special laws providing for the appointment or election 
of school boards as the individual school districts may desire. Maine is the 
only state in the Union which does not legislate on the method of creating boards 
of education. 

We find, therefore, that thirty-four states are committed to the election of 
school trustees, that seven others provide for elected or appointed boards as their 
school districts may choose, that six states are committed to the appointment of 
school trustees, and that one state has nothing to say on the subject. 

Sixty-four per cent of our cities having a population of 100,000 or more 
elect their school trustees. Thirty-six per cent appoint them. Of thirty cities 
having a population of 200,000 or more, nineteen elect their school trustees, 
seven appoint them through the mayor and council, three appoint them through 
the Courts, and one does without a board of education. 

Of the nineteen cities of this group that elect their school trustees, Providence, 
Rhode Island, is the only one that elects them on the old district or ward system. 
Providence has a board of thirty-three members, 

The other eighteen cities elect their school trustees at large. Among these 
cities are: St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, Los Angeles, Seattle, Denver, and New Orleans. 

The seven cities of this group of thirty which appoint their school trustees are: 
New York, Chicago, Baltimore, San Francisco, Buffalo, Newark, and Jersey City. 
In Philadelphia and Pittsburgh the school trustees are appointed by the Court 
of Common Pleas. In Washington they are appointed by the Supreme Court of 
the District. St. Paul does without a board of education. 

By way of comment it can be pointed out that the school systems of New 
York City, Chicago, and San Francisco, where the board of education is appointed 
by municipal officials, are in constant turmoil. The situation in New York and 
Chicago is so bad, indeed, as to be notorious throughout the country. 

Another interesting comment which may be made in passing is that the 
Commission on selection of candidates for the office of superintendent of schools 
in Chicago submitted the names of four men, three of whom were superintendents 
in cities where the board of education is elected at large, and one of whom was 
president of a university. 


INCREASED SUPPORT FOR SCHOOLS 


Superintendent Cole of Denver writes as follows, inclosing the 
details of a salary schedule which is too long to print but can be 
described as decidedly encouraging: 


The following information concerning a building program and teachers’ 
salaries in our school system may be of interest to you: 

At a bond election held on September 23 an eight-million-dollar issue for a 
school building program was voted down by the people. When the request for 
a large increase in taxation for a building program was taken before the Colorado 
Tax Commission, they advised another bond election at which a smaller issue 
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would be considered. December 2, a bond issue of two million dollars with which 
‘to begin the building program was carried by a vote of three to one. Plans are 
now under way for building four new junior high schools and one or two ele- 
mentary schools as soon as possible. 

The Colorado State Tax Commission granted an additional levy of a half 
million dollars for teachers’ salaries. At a special meeting of the Denver board of 
education on December 10, salaries were materially increased. 


CULTIVATING COMMUNITY INTEREST AND SUPPORT 


We shall publish shortly an article by Superintendent Stetson 
of Muskegon, Michigan, telling how he “‘sold’’ the schools to his 
community. The modern superintendent finds it necessary to 
adopt methods of publicity in order to secure the support necessary 
for the maintenance and enlargement of school activities. As a 
striking example of the way in which a community can be aroused, 
we have the following account contributed, at the request of the 
editors of the Elementary School Journal, by Superintendent Withers 
of the successful campaign recently carried on in St. Louis to’ 
increase the rate of school taxation: 


It is hard to give a brief account of the recent campaign for tax increase. 
It grew out of the necessity which we felt chiefly in the direction of increasing the 
salaries of the employees of the Board which, although increases had been made 
during the last two years amounting altogether to $1,030,000.00, we did not feel 
had reached the point which should be maintained under present conditions. 

The Board of Education in considering the matter asked the Superintendent 
to lay out a plan of action, which he did. This plan, which was adopted by the 
Board, included the appointment of a committee by the Board of Education to 
have general supervision over the campaign, the calling of a mass meeting of 
citizens to appoint a Citizens’ Campaign Committee, and the appointment of 
school committees organized within the Department of Instruction, and in charge 
of Assistant Superintendents, to co-operate with parallel sub-committees ap- 
pointed by the Citizens’ Campaign Committee. The sub-committees were as 
follows: 

1. On information. 

2. On displaying advertising. 

3. On general publicity. 

4. A committee directing the work of the elementary schools. 

5. A committee in charge of the work of the high schools. 

The Citizen’s Campaign Committee also provided for a sub-committee on 
finance, the expenditures of the committee amounting altogether to about $4,000. 
The active campaign was carried on for a period of about one month. 

Under the provisions of our constitution, as you know, the Board of Educa- 
tion may levy as much as $0.60 on $100 valuation without the consent of the 
people. Anything more than that up to $1.00 on $100 valuation must be voted 
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by the taxpayers of the city. The proposition was to increase the levy to $0.75 
on the $100. This will give us an increased income of about one and one-quarter 
million dollars annually. The first of this money will not be available until 
January, 1921. 

The Board of Education will determine what part of this can be used for 
salary increases, and will, sometime during the year, request the Superintendent 
to provide schedules to be recommended to the Board. Of course, a considerable 
amount of this sum will be necessary for other maintenance purposes. Not 
any cent of it can go for permanent improvements. 


EDUCATIONAL CONTROL IN MASSACHUSETTS 

An amendment to the Massachusetts Constitution has been 

adopted and has gone into effect which we should feel justified in 
calling radical if it were not for the unfortunate connotations of 
that adjective. The amendment sweeps out of existence the two 
hundred governing boards and commissions and substitutes a set 
of not more than twenty single-headed departments. 
_ The practical educational effect of the amendment is to abolish 
the State Board of Education which has been for over eighty years 
Massachusetts’ peculiar institution and to substitute a Commis- 
sioner of Education appointed directly by the governor with 
the advice and consent of the executive council. The term of 
the commissioner is to be determined in the first instance by the 
governor but after the expiration of the first term, the term is to 
be five years. There is to be a board of six members to be known 
as the advisory board of education and this is to be appointed by 
the governor. It does not appear, however, that the board has 
any final control over the commissioner except in that certain of 
his powers of appointment and removal are subject to the approval 
of the advisory board. 

The activities of the state government which are educational, 
either directly or by implication, are specifically placed in the 
Department of Education. Among other activities which are 
thus brought into organic relation through the department are the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, the Nautical School, the three 
Textile Schools, the Bureau of Immigration, the Board of Free 
Public Library Commissioners, and the Commission for the Blind. 

Altogether, the act is a striking contribution to the body of 
statutory laws which provide for the conduct of state departments 
of education. We shall have occasion to comment more at length 
elsewhere. 
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NEED OF TEACHERS 


There will have to be more teachers and better teachers if the 
schools of this country are to serve their purpose. This is beginning 
to be recognized by serious-minded business men as well as by 
professional educators. In a recent address by Mr. Perkins, a 
representative of the National Industrial Conference Board, at 
President Wilson’s industrial conference, the following statements 
were made: 


I have been much impressed of late with the fact that is being emphasized 
by the great educators of this country, that unless something is done soon to 
protect our educational tendencies we may look for much more severe and dan- 
gerous labor conditions. 

Do you realize that there are thousands of vacancies in our public schools? 
That in our great teaching centers—the normal school—where there used to be 
40 per cent of men, there are few men candidates for teachership. Great college 
classes, like the last one graduated from Yale, have only a man or two planning 
to make teaching a profession. Our preparatory schools like Andover, as well 
as the colleges, are finding that their live-blooded men are being enticed by busi- 
ness opportunities and are almost hopeless of finding young men of the same sort 
who shall succeed to the men of mark now growing old. Industrial demands are 
calling them into productive industrial work. 

I have heard it stated by the head of one of the great fitting schools recently 
that if four of his teachers who are now past their best years should go, it would 
be simply impossible for him to find men worth their salt who would come to 
that institution to take their places. These great secondary schools set up the 
standards for our public schools and particularly our public high schools. If 
you have any such situation in your public schools as I am familiar with, you 
know the result is that our public-school teaching staff is being filled more and 
more with those without background and vision—teachers who are wrong in 
their ideals and their economics—so that our boys and girls, particularly the 
boys and girls from the workmen’s families who do not have home advantages, 
are coming out with absolutely false standards and opinions. 

I am pleading for no special institution, of course, but I do feel that I am 
warranted in saying to this group that the efforts that are being made at this 
time to put our educational institutions upon a financial footing where they can 
command the best teachers for our boys and girls must be supported by our indus- 
trial men if they want to see the future education of our young people protected 
from the most serious default. 


SECTIONS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
There are two sections of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science which are of special interest to school 
people. One is the Section of Psychology and Anthropology; the 
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other is the Education Section. These two sections usually have 
a joint session at some time during the meeting, and the member- 
ship overlaps so as to result in the presentation of similar papers. . 

In general, the papers report the results of scientific investiga- 
tions and furnish to the scientific men and women in attendance 
at the association examples of the exact studies which are made 
in the measurement of school practices. Sometimes this ideal is 
not reached. One conspicuous failure to be scientific was exhibited 
at the recent meeting in St. Louis in a tirade delivered by Professor 
Merriam against the traditional curriculum and against tests of 
results. 

In the main, there was strict adherence to the method of science 
and to exact measurements. Furthermore, these studies exhibited 
in larger measure than ever before at such meetings a tendency to 
deal intensively with individuals. Much of the earlier work in the 
science of education has dealt with groups in a broad general way. 
Statistical averages and sweeping generalizations have been com- 
mon. It is noteworthy that there is a growing tendency to follow 
the problems of development and education into the minuter, per- 
sonal aspects which are brought out only by a careful laboratory 
study. 

Thus, Mrs. Wooley discussed methods of discovering excep- 
tional children, predicting their educational career and adapting 
their training to capacity and the general intellectual level of the 
vocation they are likely to enter. Miss Schmitt gave an analysis 
of a number of cases of children who were deficient in arithmetic 
whom she was able to classify according to the cause of the defect. 
J. E. W. Wallin and F. N. Freeman presented data bearing on the 
diagnosis and treatment of word-blindness. The problem of hered- 
ity was presented in the vice-presidential address of Mr. Courtis 
on the relation of education and heredity and in a paper by 
Professor Jordan on the comparison of the standing of children of 
different social groups in their school work and in tests. Several 
papers were presented on the results of tests, and two or three 
general topics were discussed, but the meeting as a whole suggested, 
as stated above, that the mass studies which have occupied the 
field so largely in recent years, are giving way in part to more 


intensive experimentation. 
F.N. F. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION IN LOUISIANA 


A short time ago mention was made in this section of the 
Elementary School Journal of significant educational legislation in 
several southern states. Further evidence of progressive tenden- 
cies in the South is found in the detailed attention which has 
been given recently to the problems of supervision in Louisiana. 
T. H. Harris, superintendent of Public Education of that state, 
has been stimulating a vigorous campaign during the last few years 
for the improvement of classroom teaching. Several means are 
being employed to secure effective results. 

Rural supervisors have been employed during the past year in 
more than thirty parishes. In several parishes from three to five 
supervisors have been employed to assist rural teachers. The 
supervisors devote all of their time to supervision, remaining in a 
given school two or three days if their assistance is needed in helping © 
the teacher to organize her work along progressive lines. The 
results which have been secured thus far are so promising that 
other parishes are adopting the same plan as rapidly as well- 
qualified supervisors can be secured. The State Normal School is 
assisting the State Department of Public Educatior by providing 
courses each summer for rural supervisors in which the specific 
problems of Louisiana’s rural schools are studied in detail. Prac- 
tically all of the supervisors who were employed for the current 
year took these courses last summer. The supervisors are further 
prepared for their work through their participation each year in 
the annual conference of parish superintendents and state school 
officers in New Orleans in December. 

Special consideration is given each year to the improvement of 
instruction in two selected subjects. It is believed that results 
will be most effective if attention,is concentrated on a limited 
number of problems. Reading and arithmetic are being empha- 
sized this year. The annual conference gave more than half of 
its time to detailed discussions of effective methods of teaching 
these subjects. They were considered both in the general meetings 
and in the round-table conferences for supervisors. Next year, 
two other subjects will be discussed. Special courses are organized 
each summer in the normal school in those subjects which are to be 
emphasized throughout the state during the year. 
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Objective measurements of the results of instruction are being 
made through the superintendent’s office on a state-wide basis. 
This work is under the immediate direction of John M. Foote, 
supervisor of Rural and Elementary Schools. During the last 
year studies were made of reading and arithmetic. The results 
were published in two bulletins issued by the State Department 
of Public Education entitled Silent Reading in Rural and Village 
Schools and A Study of Arithmetic in Rapides Parish. These bulle- 
tins were distributed throughout the state and were made the basis 
of many constructive discussions among the teachers of each parish. 
Studies are now under way in other subjects. During the course 
of the next two or three years it is planned to study each elementary- 
school subject in the same thoroughgoing way. 

The type of work which Louisiana has undertaken is in harmony 
with the most progressive tendencies in public-school supervision. 
Furthermore, it is very significant that all of the public educational 
agencies of the state are co-operating effectively in this work. 
Louisiana has inaugurated her plans so successfully that other 
states in various parts of the country can gain much from a careful 
study of the definite, persistent attack which this state has made 
on the problem of improving classroom instruction. 


NATIONAL READING CIRCLE BOOKS 


The Bureau of Education is promoting a plan whereby all 
classes of people are to be encouraged in reading books which will 
be useful to them. To this end a National Reading Circle has 
been organized, and lists of books have been prepared on various 
special topics such as ‘‘American Heroes,”’ ‘‘American History,” 
“France and Her History,” and other lines. Also lists have been 
prepared for boys and girls, for parents, and for those who have 
leisure for the reading of fiction. Those who register with the 
Bureau of Education and complete the reading are to receive cer- 
tificates. The lists for boys and girls may be of interest to teachers. 
The list of books for boys is as follows: 


READING CoursE No. 4 
. Hans Brinker. Mary Mapes Dodge. 
. The Jungle Book. Rudyard Kipling. 
. Robinson Crusoe. Daniel Defoe. 
. The Last of the Mohicans. James Fenimore Cooper. 
. Tom Sawyer. Mark Twain. 
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. Stover at Yale. Owen Johnson. 

. Lorna Doone. R. D. Blackmore. 

. Treasure Island. Robert Louis Stevenson. 
. The Cloister and the Hearth. Charles Reade. 
. David Copperfield. Charles Dickens. 

. Westward Hol Charles Kingsley. 

. Age of Chivalry. Thomas Bulfinch. 

. Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott. 

. Idylls of the King. Alfred Tennyson. 

. Macbeth. William Shakespeare. 

. Merchant of Venice. William Shakespeare. 


The Oregon Trail. Francis Parkman. 


. Franklin’s Autobiography. New York. 

. Abraham Lincoln. Norman Hapgood. 

. Robert E. Lee. Philip Alexander Bruce. 

. Burke’s Conciliation. 

. Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 

. Washington’s Farewell Address. 

. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 

. Lives of Poor Boys who Became Famous. 

. Famous Scouts, Including Trappers, Pioneers, and Soldiers of the Fron- 


tier. C.H. L. Johnston. 


. Careers of Danger and Daring. Cleveland Moffett. 
. What Can Literature Do For Me? C. Alphonso Smith. 


WH 


SUGGESTED READING FOR BOYS (NOT REQUIRED) 
The Children’s Hour. 10 volumes. 


The list of books for girls is as follows: 


READING CoursE No. 5 


. Alice in Wonderland. Lewis Carroll (pseud.). 

. Birds’ Christmas Carol. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
. Little Women. Louisa M. Alcott. 

. Pride and Prejudice. Jane Austen. 

. The Jungle Book. Rudyard Kipling. 

. David Copperfield. Charles Dickens. 

. Lorna Doone. R. D. Blackmore. 

. Mill on the Floss. George Eliot. 

. Ivanhoe. Sir Walter Scott. 

. Evangeline. Henry W. Longfellow. Poem. 

. Idylls of the King. Alfred Tennyson. 

. Merchant of Venice. William Shakespeare. 

. Romeo and Juliet. William Shakespeare. 

. Florence Nightingale. Laura E. Richards. 

. The Story of My Life. Helen Keller. 

. A Short History of the English People. J. R. Green. 
. Some Silent Teachers. Elizabeth Harrison. 
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18. Shelter and Clothing. Kinne and Cooley. 

19. Foods and Household Management. Kinne and Cooley. 

20. The Furnishing of a Modest House. Fred Hamilton Daniels. 

21. Girl and Woman. Caroline W. Latimer, M.D. 

22. What Can Literature Do For Me? C. Alphonso Smith. 
SUGGESTED BOOKS FOR GIRLS 

10 volumes. 


The Children’s Hour. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 

In connectidn with the article by Mr. Payne published in the 
January, 1920, issue of the Elementary School Journal, the following 
letter from the director of publicity of the National Safety Council 
calls attention to a movement which should be commended to the 
consideration of all school people. Mr. Payne has prepared, in 
addition to the article above referred to, a pamphlet for the Na- 
tional Safety Council. The letter in full is as follows: 


I am sure that you personally and many of your readers will be interested in 
the booklet entitled Plan of Safety Instruction in Public and Parochial Schools. 
This booklet has been published by the National Safety Council as part of its 
campaign to secure the adoption of the St. Louis plan of safety instruction in 
every public and parochial school in the country within the next year. In this 
endeavor the Council is enlisting the aid of women’s organizations, civic clubs, 
the United States Railroad Administration, and others interested in the whole 
question of public safety. 

The officers of the Council consider Dr. Payne’s outline of the St. Louis plan 
as published in this booklet the most convincing presentation of this subject that 
has yet been made. They look upon the development of the teaching of safety 
in public schools as the greatest single contribution that has yet been made to 
the safety movement. 

On the assumption that you are perhaps not fully acquainted with the 
nature of the National Safety Council, let me say that it is now the leading 
organization in the United States for the prevention of accidents in the industries, 
the streets, and the homes. Starting in 1913 with forty members, it now includes 
in its membership more than 15,000 factories, railroads, insurance companies, 
technical schools, governmental agencies, etc., employing an aggregate of more 
than 6,000,000 workers. Its income is derived solely from membership dues. 
It does its work without asking for profit. It is co-operative, non-political, 
non-commercial. Practically all the industrial concerns, railroads and other 
public utilities, both large and small, which have obtained the best results in 
accident prevention are members of the National Safety Council. 

The officers and members of the Council will appreciate any publicity that 
you give to this material. 


The address of the National Safety Council is 168 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The State Department of Education of Wisconsin has collected 
suggestions for the improvement of schools from the teachers of 
that state and advises faculty discussions of each of the suggestions 


The full lists are as follows: 
City SCHOOLS 


. Study of general school policies by boards of control. 


Engage and encourage able school administrators and give them full 
opportunity to improve education. 


. Make the Normal Schools more effective in the preparation of teachers. 
. A competent committee should study the plans and methods in vogue 


in the State with the idea of transmitting the best ones to all other 
schools. 


. Boards of Education should have power to levy and collect taxes. 

. Boards of Education should be elective. 

. ‘Dual System’”’ should be done away with. 

. Work for the abolition of all rating cards and artificial standards as 


measures for promotion. 


. Secure increased classroom efficiency and greater scholastic attainments 


through inspiration rather than through increase in salary. 
Have observation lessons given by the best teachers followed by discus- 
sion among the teachers. 


. Visiting days do not have nearly as good results, as there is no chance 


for mass discussion and hence do not create mass desire to improve. 


. Arrange teachers’ conferences by grades for a number of schools at a 


time in which subject-matter and methods of application are studied. 
Organize Saturday morning professional study classes for studying edu- 
cational conditions in the city and elsewhere. 


. Organize summer school extension classes. 
. Have extension lectures—bringing to the teachers the best talent in the 


United States. 


. Reorganize the school year into four quarters so as to reduce the period 


of idleness of school buildings and to increase the number of pupils 
that can be educated in any one building during the year. 


. This will reduce the number of buildings required, and the money thus 


saved may be applied toward increasing the teachers’ salaries. 


. Have quarterly promotions which will allow bright pupils to advance 


more rapidly and to finish school in a fewer number of years, and which 
will cause less forcing of the slow pupils. 


. By thus lessening the number of years in school and by affording greater 


opportunities for pupils to make their way a greater number of young 

people will avail themselves of the opportunity for education. 
Business and industry will consequently be benefited and will find the 
demand for help more uniformly satisfied than under the present sys- 
tem which creates a dearth of help during the school period and an 
over-abundance during the summer vacations. 
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Elimination of the loss of time getting started at the beginning of the new 
school year and of the time lost in the closing weeks of the school year, 
and the necessity to overcome the demoralizing effects of the long 
vacations. 

With a four-quarter school year there can be optional vacations for 
teachers and for pupils. . 

Make teaching a profession by more thorough preparation and a higher 
quality of service. 

Organize on a professional basis. 

Get and save more money for the schools. Help educate impersonally 
and unselfishly. 

Make it worth while for men to stay in the profession by making it an 
all-year-round job deserving an all-year-round salary. 

Fit the school to the community, and become a part of the community. 
Then the people of the community will make it a matter of self-respect 
to pay the men and women who work and study and play with their 
children. 

Sabbatical years. 

There is great need for intensive constructive supervision of classroom 
teaching. 

English rather than grammar should be taught. 

There is need of training teachers in the use and application of scientific 
methods of studying the achievements of children. 

Schools must study the reasons why pupils drop out of school and revise 
their courses so as to meet the needs of these pupils and so as to develop 
each child according to his needs and capacity. 

Compulsory medical inspection of all children of school age. 

Warm school luncheon should be provided for all school children who do 
not eat warm lunches at home. 


STATE GRADED SCHOOLS 


. Current history be taught at least once a week to all grades. 
. Hygiene be made a practical subject by giving credit for keeping health 


rules in the home and in the school. 


. Oral English be improved at all times. 
. Departmental work be encouraged. 
. Anumber of teachers and others interested in educational problems make 


out a complete curriculum for the grades with suggestions as to 
methods of teaching. 


. That a committee select the best of these curricula or make various com- 


binations, and submit these curricula to a vote of the teachers of the 
State. 


. Then in the cities the children should be divided into groups and the 


curricula receiving the greatest number of votes be tried on them and 
results compared. 


. The county and city school superintendents should, at the beginning of 


each year, get up a list of all legally qualified school teachers who are 
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willing to serve as substitutes, and give a copy of this list to each 
school board clerk. 

9. Employ an extra teacher to carry out suggestions not outlined in the 
course. 

10. Make reappointment rest upon approval of work by supervisors, in- 
spectors, and superintendents. 

11. A Parents and Teachers’ Association is not a good thing in a small town. 

12. Urge school boards to provide a teacherage. 

13. Continue to urge high salaries. 

14. Make stringent attendance laws and have them enforced. 

15. Admonish teachers to keep before the child the ideal of good American 
citizenship. 

16. Tend to increase the length of service of teachers and principals by in- 
creasing power of county superintendents and county school boards, 
giving them power to fix salaries and to appoint and reappoint teachers. 


RURAL SCHOOLS 


1. Consolidate rural schools, and enlarge them so that not only the grade 
work will be given, but a four years’ high-school course, including 
four years of agriculture and domestic economy. 

2. Pay higher salaries to teachers so that as good teachers may be had in 
rural schools as in city and village schools. 

3. There is great need for intensive constructive supervision of classroom 
teaching. 

4. Larger schools, resulting from consolidation, would permit of more 
effective supervision with the same number of supervisors. 

5. The office of the county superintendent should be dignified and well paid 
so as to attract men of ability. 

6. There is need of training teachers in the use and application of scientific 
methods of studying the achievements of children. 

7. Have a small elective board appoint the county superintendent. 


MORE EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


The most comprehensive plan for the making of travel films in 
the history of motion pictures is contained in an announcement 
issued this week by Vice-President E.,.W. Hammons of the Edu- 
cational Films Corporation of America. 

Contracts have been signed by the Interchurch World Move- 
ment which are to result in the establishment of a permanent 
Division of Films, affiliated with the Educational Films Corporation 
of America, for the purpose of securing motion pictures which will 
acquaint one-half of the world with how the other half lives. _Little- 
known countries are to be invaded by the camera, and one or more 
expeditions are to be constantly at work in remote corners of the 
globe. Two expeditions recently left New York, the first of which 
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Mr. Hammons has placed under the direction of E. Lloyd Sheldon, 
the well-known writer, together with Rev. A. V. Casselman of the 
Interchurch Movement, and the second to be directed by Willard 
Price, editor of World Outlook magazine, in co-operation with one 
of the staff of the educational organization. 

The first expedition is to make a trip entirely around the world, 
concentrating in India, Burmah, Java, the Malay States, Thibet, 
China, and Japan, while the second party will work in countries 
bordering on thé Mediterranean Sea. Mr. Sheldon’s party does 
not expect to return to New York within eight months; the expedi- 
tion under Mr. Price will be at work for an indefinite period and 
will make temporary headquarters with the Educational Films 
Company, Ltd., of London. 

The Interchurch World Movement, a co-operative plan of 
Protestant churches and church agencies for missionary activities 
both at home and in foreign lands, is an outgrowth of some thirty 
or more great denominational “forward movements” in the last 
few years. Notable among these are the Presbyterian New Era 
Movement and the Methodist Centenary which held an exposition 
at Columbus, Ohio, last summer. Dr. Earl S. Taylor is general 
secretary and executive head of the organization. Mr. H. H. Cas- 
selman is the Interchurch executive assigned to the direction of the 
new Division of Films. 

World Outlook is one of the best known geographical publications 
in the United States. Willard Price, editor-in-chief, is to be 
actively engaged in the editorial end of film production under the 
new affiliation. 

“Pictures are to be secured for two distinct purposes,’’ Mr. Ham- 
_ mons explains, ‘‘the primary objective being to supply films from 
countries where the Interchurch Movement is operating, which 
includes practically every nook and corner of the world. This 
subject-matter is to be edited for release through the ‘Educational’ 
exchanges to theatres in every country, as a series of ‘travel’ films 
under the tentative title ‘World Outlook on the Screen.’ 

“Other subjects will be constructed for ‘interested’ audiences, 
as distinguished from the supposedly ‘disinterested’ general public, 
and these latter films will be released by the Interchurch Move- 
ment for use in churches and schools. All subjects are to be built 
along lines that are unique and original in comparison with present- 
day offering.” 
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“The usual travel film of today is little more than an animated 
Baedeker—a guide-book visualized,” says Mr. Hammons. “In 
the new productions we have devised means whereby a continuous 
thread of human interest will be a feature of every subject. 
Mr. Sheldon is planning an interesting story which will make each 
single reel an example of entertainment and instruction value.” 
The India Expedition left Friday afternoon for San Francisco, 
and will sail from that port for Yokohama. The party consists of 
Mr. Sheldon, Mr. Casselman, and Harry Keepers, cameraman. 
Mr. Keepers is an expert in his line and has had valuable experience 
on world-expeditions. Mr. Price and Horace D. Ashton, his camera- 
man, sailed Saturday on the “Lapland” for London. They will 
tour along the coast of North Africa and in countries bordering the 
Mediterranean Sea. Both camera parties are equipped to venture 
beyond the usual limits of tourist travel and will photograph loca- 
tions that have never been seen on the motion picture screen. 
Preparations have been made to insure unusual artistic effects as 
well as literary merit. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES IN THE NEAR EAST 

From time to time bulletins come to the editors of the Elemen- 
tary School Journal regarding the new school system which is 
being organized in Palestine. The following is perhaps worth 
the careful reading of American kindergartners and primary 
teachers. The idea of the Montessori system and the Froebel 
system mixing to produce a new type of kindergarten suggests 
that possibly new opportunities may result in compromises between 
bitter enemies. 


Over 5,300 children are attending kindergartens in Palestine, according to a 
recent report received by the Zionist Organization of America from its Palestine 
News Agency. At the end of the school session last year, there were 34 of these 
kindergartens under the supervision of the Vaad Hachinuch (Zionist Board of 
Education), 9 under the Jewish Colonization Association, 11 under the Eveline 
de Rothschild school, and 1 under the Alliance Israelite Universelle. 

The College for Kindergarten Teachers, at the meeting demonstration it 
recently held of its plans and work, showed the new method of instruction that 
is being used in the kindergartens of Palestine. It is a combination of the Mon- 
tessori system, which aims to develop the senses of the child by giving the child 
actual practice in using its senses, and the Froebel system, which teaches the child 
through its instincts of play and imitation, and is uniquely adapted to the needs 
of the children of Palestine. The influence of the country is very evident in 
everything the children are taught to do. They use the fruits and plants o 
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Palestine as the subjects of their drawing lessons and of their classes in con- 
versation. 

The 125 kindergarten teachers of Palestine have organized the Hitachdut 
Hagannanut B’Histadrut Hamorim (Federation of Kindergarten Teachers of the 
Teachers Association). In April last they held their first meeting, at which 
24 delegates were present. A report of the work of the kindergartens in Palestine 
was submitted, and it was decided among other matters to issue an organ of the 
Federation. The first number of this paper Ganenu (Our Garden) is out already. 
It is a magazine of some 60 pages, and the appropriate cover design has been 
executed at Bezalel.” The contents include articles on ‘‘The Hebrew Language 
in the Kindergarten,” ‘‘How to Interest Children in Domestic Work,” ‘Songs 
For the Garden,” and ‘“‘A Specimen Lesson.” 


EXTENSION WORK IN IOWA 


The Department of Agriculture contributes the following as an 
example which should stimulate other school systems to undertake 
out-of-school work in gardening: 


The Albion consolidated school in Marshall County, Iowa, did unusually 
good agricultural and home economic work during the past year in connection 
with its regular work, according to its report. The pupils and their parents for 
several years have exhibited much interest in vocational studies, but it was not 
until early in 1919 that the vocational work of the school was put on a systematic 
basis. It was decided then that pupils who wished to do vocational work should 
be organized into boys’ and girls’ clubs, and that the projects should make a 
regular part of the school work. 

As a preliminary step, the school district bought five acres of land which 
had been used as a pasture for many years and which adjoined the school grounds. 
Last April the tough blue-grass sod of this field was plowed and the school gardens 
started. Much work was needed to get the old pasture in condition to grow 
garden truck, but by the last of that month the club gardens, 12 in number, each 
25 by 36 feet, were laid out. These were planted and cultivated by the children 
of the school, and were kept in splendid condition all the growing season. The 
rows were planned to be long encugh and far enough apart to permit the use of a 
horse for cultivating purposes. Potatoes, cabbag«s, beans, peas, beets, lettuce, 
and radishes were grown, but the potato proved to be the favorite. It is easy to 
plant and to cultivate, and seemed more appreciated by the parents than any 
other vegetable. Prizes were given to the club members who had the best gardens. 

Besides the school gardens, demonstration plats were located on the school 
farm. As this ground is beside the main road the experimental work created 
much interest. 

The Albion school canning club girls canned about 2,000 quarts of fruit, 
meat, and vegetables and won the county championship. The boys from the 
school who entered the pork-producing contest won practically all the premiums 
at the county fair. 

Many schools, whether consolidated or not, may find it profitable to carry 
on work similar to that being done in the Albion school. 


> 


News Stems from the School of Education of 
the University of Chicago 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS IN COURSES IN EDUCATION 

The idea which has controlled the work of the Department of 
Education of the University of Chicago from the beginning of its 
organization is that scientific facts about school practices and 
results, secured through the use of historical, statistical, and experi- 
mental methods, can be put into a form which is as specific and 
exact as the professional information given in a school of medicine 
or engineering. 

The first decade of the department’s history was devoted to 
building up a faculty and collecting the specific scientific materials 
necessary to a realization of this fundamental idea. Courses have 
gradually been worked out which replace the vague general forms 
of instruction typical of normal-training institutions and teacher- 
training departments in colleges and universities. For example, 
instead of general courses in the history of the theory of education, 
dealing primarily with books written by Rousseau and other 
theorists, the department has slowly developed courses in historical 
technique, in the history of modern methods, and in a few of the 
periods of American education, leaving it for those thus trained 
in historical method to carry on detailed work along specific, 
practical lines. The courses in administration are no longer 
omnibus courses covering a great variety of topics, but quite 
specific, each dealing with one group of administrative problems. 
The curriculum has been detached from other aspects of adminis- 
tration; finance has been made a separate topic; the problems of 
supervision have been treated in courses which have gradually 
accumulated content and become definite in scope and purpose. 
In statistics and in experimental methods, in classroom technique 
and in the investigation of particular school subjects, such as 
reading and writing, the department has been able to accumulate 
large funds of new materials and to give a definiteness and scientific 
character to its courses which are quite unique. 
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The development which has thus been going on for ten years 
was in some measure impeded by war conditions. But the depart- 
ment is now able to go ahead with its full plans. The next circular 
announcing courses will give expression to the idea above described 
in clearer form than has ever been possible before. Several new 
courses will be announced, and the conditions for the advanced 
degrees will be laid down in terms of the complete program. 

Briefly put, the courses will be of three types: (a) informational 
courses intended to summarize the facts now at hand and to get 
students started in their investigations; (b) courses in scientific 
technique; (c) courses carrying forward researches into unexplored 
fields. Examples of the (a) type are: School Surveys, School 
Buildings, Administration of the Teaching Staff, Administration of 
Pupils, Curriculum, Classroom Methods, General Teaching Tech- 
nique, Administration of Finance, Physical and Mental Development 
of Pupils, Supervisory Problems, High-School Administration, 
Elementary-School Administration, etc. Class (b) includes Ele- 
mentary and Advanced Statistics, Laboratory Methods, intro- 
ductory and advanced, Development of the Technique of Tests, 
‘and Historical Methods. Class (c) will include courses in the 
Scientific Investigation of Reading, Arithmetic, and Spelling, in 
the advanced treatment of such topics as are partially covered in 
the elementary courses, in the treatment of the junior high school, 
and in the organization of normal-school courses. 

The development of something like a full series of such scientific 
courses will give the department more than ever before the charac- 
ter of a complete professionai school ready to take its place with 
medicine, law, and engineering. The university is adding to the 
teaching stafi in order to carry out this program and has instituted 
a campaign for the much-needed enlargement of the physical facili- 
ties to accommodate the work. 

One important step was taken last September toward this 
general program in the appointment of H. C. Morrison to a pro- 
fessorship. He is superintendent of the Laboratory Schools. 
During the next year the elementary school will be organized as a 
six-year school, and the high school and junior college will be 
organized as a single unit, giving a new type of adolescent school 
which, it is believed, will exercise a large influence in turning Ameri- 
can school organization into channels of more economical and 
effective operation. 


MISTAKES OFTEN MADE BY PRINCIPALS—PART II 


FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
School of Education, University of Chicago 


In the discussion thus far we have enumerated errors of a 
directorial nature, as expressed by superintendents, principals, and 
teachers. Let us continue with an enumeration from the same 
sources of the principal’s errors of an inspectorial character. 

9. Insufficient amount of time given to the work of inspection. 
This error is quite frequently mentioned. The error is as serious 
as it is common. Let us illustrate from a few actual instances: 


“The principal of the building in which I teach has a very perfunctory and 
inadequate way of performing his inspectorial function. For a few moments 
once or twice each year he stands in the classroom of each teacher and observes 
whatever activity may be going on at the time. He does not later discuss his 
observations with the teacher concerned. He does not make use of any tests 
to determine the results of teaching. Presumably he uses his observations only 
as a means of obtaining the semester grade on teaching efficiency which he is 
called upon to give each member of the staff. One teacher may be proceeding 
in a much more effective way than another in the same department; there is no 
recognition of this fact on the part of the administration. If one can only be 
effective in discipline, he will hear from the office no complaints or suggestions 
about his work.” 

“Another thing which I would criticise in my principal is that he never gives 
us criticisms, either favorable or adverse. We all need that, wherever we are. 
To know definitely what one’s work is appraised at makes it easier to do.” 

“The principal of a large city building employing many teachers very rarely 
visits classes and fails, therefore, to learn at first hand the kind of work that is 
being done by his teachers. Because of this lack of knowledge his recommenda- 
tions as to promotions are sometimes (far too often) considered very unfair. 
This has led to an intense dissatisfaction which is not good for the school. Some 
of his teachers have boasted that they did not have to work diligently in their 
classrooms since they had greater success in ‘working’ the office.” 


In discussing the directorial function of the principal we 
referred to the need of the principal and teacher being in con- 
tinual professional contact in the formulation of plans for the 
conduct of all of the work. Plans, however, must be carried out 
and someone must see that they are carried out as intended by 
teacher and principal. Quite obviously it is the function of the 
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principal to attend to this oversight. Human nature is quite 
obviously so made that efficiency of technical labor cannot be 
expected without a reasonable amount of personal stimulation 
through a consciousness that the work is being observed by others 
and appreciated where it is good and condemned where it falls 
short. Efficient performance of the principal’s inspectional func- 
tion requires the same continuity and intimacy of personal and 
professional contact as the directional. There should be the same 
community of understanding. This requires, naturally, that the 
principal shall give a large proportion of his time to such inspec- 
tional work. Since the two functions of direction and inspection 
constitute his major professional tasks, naturally the major portion 
of his working time should be devoted to their performance. 

Because of the seriousness of this error, we should note some 
of the causes. One of the commonest is haziness of understanding 
the results that should be expected from the work of the various 
classrooms. In large measure the objectives, outcomes, or partic- 
ularized results have not been agreed upon; they have not been 
sufficiently standardized; definite and standardized modes of 
procedure have not been established. The teachers are having 
pupils master certain subjects in certain routine ways without any 
very clear consciousness on the part of anybody as to the specific 
things to be arrived at. The problem is simply to keep the machine 
running smoothly and with no noticeable degree of inefficiency. 
The teachers’ ideas as to what is expected are as clear as those of 
the principal, and so the whole thing is left in the hands of the 
teacher. The inspectional function is evaded except as occasionally 
enforced by the demand that teachers be given an efficiency rating. 
The sort of inspection that is then performed is ofttimes a travesty 
upon scientific educational procedure. 

The second and closely related cause is a theory of organization 
and management which has insufficiently developed the place and 
technique of the inspectional function. This error proceeds 
primarily from the office of superintendent and school board. 

A third cause is the ease with which the purely routine and 
miscellaneous duties of the building may be permitted to usurp 
the major portion of the principal’s time. The routine demands 
appear to be very insistent, while the demands for inspectional 
effort are apparently so vague and feeble that they can easily be 
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postponed or even omitted. The cure is such a development of 
the total series of functions involved in the administration of a 
building that the processes of inspectorial effort are made as 
insistent as those relating to the distribution of supplies or the 
correction of disciplinary infractions. This is to be done through 
the development of a theory and a technique of inspectorial per- 
formance which gives it its rightful place. 

10. Inspection of the work of the building on the basis of arbitrary 
standards. This error naturally grows out of the prior error of 
arbitrary and autocratic direction. As a matter of fact, the 
direction of the work should be as impersonal as it can be made. 
So far as practicable, the direction should be that of educational 
science as this is read by professional people all along the line from 
superintendent to teachers and pupils. Each should be reading 
the dictates of society by reading the social needs of an educa- 
tional character, and the dictates as to methods by reading the 
natures, degrees of maturity, and social environment of the pupils. 
These can be read by teachers as fully as by the principal. The 
work of the teachers should be obedience to these impersonal 
directions as interpreted by themselves as well as by the principal. 
Their work should be inspected on the basis of their efficacy in 
complying with such impersonal directions. Quite obviously, then, 
the inspectorial function implies the full understanding on the 
part of teachers and pupils of the results expected. This gives 
teachers the power of self-inspection in very large degree as the 
correlative of the direction referred to in previous discussion. For 
the principal to use personal and arbitrary standards of judgment | 
is to destroy initiative in the teachers and to demand that they 
read, not the impersonal educational science and the impersonal 
dictates of community needs, but rather the personal whims and 
idiosyncrasies of the principal. Their attention is diverted from 
study of educational objectives and procedure to a study of the 
individual psychology and demands of their official superior. 

11. Inspection of the work on the basis of ill-defined standards. 
In the degree in which the principal knows with particularity the 
things which the school ought to be accomplishing, his direction of 
the work through his own initiative and through approving that 
of the teachers can be made clear and well-defined to all concerned. 
In such case the definite results aimed at in making the plans and 
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giving the directions constitute the basis of judgment for inspecting 
the work. These things should be definite both in the minds of 
teachers and principal so that each can independently of the other 
perform the inspectorial function. This particular mistake of 
inspection grows out of vagueness of directorial functioning. The 
remedy is to clarify one’s ideas concerning the results that are to 
be secured from all portions of the work. 

12. Inspection on the basis of fluctuating standards. Incon- 
sistency in the use of standards of judgment results from the same 
vagueness of thought in regard to the objectives of education to 
which we have just been referring. In such case the principal may 
express himself pretty definitely regarding the results that he 
desires, but his demands of one month may be very different from 
those of a preceding month. Under such conditions teachers can 
never know what is expected of them. There are few mistakes 
which the principal can make which are so highly inhibitory as 
this. Teachers tend naturally to mark time until the administra- 
tion can decide what it wants. 

13. Inspection without definite purpose and failure to utilize the 
results of the inspection. The getting of facts concerning the work 
can have no value unless these facts are used. Inspectional find- 
ings which reveal good work are to be used for commendation of 
the teacher’s labors and for a continuance of the conditions which 
make such favorable results possible. On the other hand, findings 
of an unfavorable character are to be translated into definite 
directions concerning the things t. 2 teachers must do by way of 
securing the desired results. They must also be translated into 
executive action by way of securing necessary supplies or equip- 
ment or by way of training the teachers in service, or prodding 
them into making greater effort. For a principal merely to go 
about the building and look on without doing anything with the 
results of this observation is not really to supervise the work. 

14. Failure to report inspectional findings to the teacher whose 
work is being inspected. This supervisory error was rather fre- 
quently mentioned, Teachers quite justly feel that they have a 
right to know the degree of their success or failure. In so far as 
the objectives of the work have been made quite definite, and are 
clearly understood by both teacher and principal, the teachers can 
themselves know with a pretty fair degree of accuracy the degree 
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of this success, and it is rather easy for principal and teacher to 
have entire community of understanding in the matter. The 
principal need not hesitate to mention shortcomings in the work 
to the teachers when the teachers are themselves aware of those 
shortcomings before the principal broaches the matter. The 
teacher herself is likely to be the one who, under such conditions, 
first mentions the topic. 

It is the principal who has no clear conception in his own mind 
of the results that ought to accrue from the work and whose 
directions are likely to be scant or vague who is likely to be very 
uncertain concerning his inspectorial findings and therefore very 
reluctant to mention them to the teacher. But this vagueness 
and uncertainty in the directions given by such a principal leaves 
the teacher without power of self-inspection. It leaves both 
without any proper foundation for that community of under- 
standing which is necessary for frankness of discussion on both 
sides. This error of action, therefore, in the majority of cases is 
a symptom of a deeper weakness. Another cause of the error may 
at times be adherence to an autocratic theory of supervision and 
management. The short-sightedness of any such theory has 
already been discussed. 

15. Permitting the inspectional findings to be influenced by the - 
personal element. It is possible where a principal has a dislike 
for a teacher for him greatly to undervalue the processes employed 
and the results secured by such teacher. On the other hand, 
unusually friendly relations with a teacher may result in an over- 
valuation of the processes employed and of the results. In either 
case the supervisor may be unjust both to the work and to the 
teacher. The remedy for this error is clarity and fullness of imper- 
sonal scientific thought regarding the nature of processes that are 
to be employed and the specific results. In proportion as one’s 
efforts are directed by impersonal science, the personal element 
can be minimized, and there is probably no other way of doing it. 

16. Criticising teachers in conversation with other teachers. We 
have indicated that inspectorial findings are to be utilized by 
translating them into directional or executive assistance to the 
teacher in whom weaknesses are discovered. For a principal to 
report such findings to others than the teacher concerned is to use 
his findings in ways that promise no results. The mistake is 
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clearly a professional one as fully as an ethical one. In discussing 
it, the latter consideration need not enter. As a matter of fact, 
if reporting the findings regarding a teacher’s work in this manner 
to others is, after due consideration, considered the best method 
of stimulating that teacher to greater efforts and is on the whole 
the best method of getting the various results desired, then we 
should have to approve this method of using inspectorial findings. 
Possibly in rare cases it ought to be consciously used for this 
purpose. In general, however, it is to be condemned simply 
because a community of understanding needs to exist between the 
principal and the teacher concerned and the translations of findings 
need to be only in the possession of the teacher who is failing in the 
work. To carry his findings elsewhere and to report them is 
usually nothing more than malicious social indulgence without 
professional objective or justification. 

17. Secretly spying upon teachers. This error of inspection was 
not frequently mentioned. One individual, however, wrote: 

I remember a nrincipal who used to spy outside the door of a teacher’s 


room as a regular habit. The result was to create a very great uneasiness and 
nervousness among the teachers of the building. 


Performance of the inspectional function requires the same 
openness, frankness, and community of understanding as proper 
performance of the directional function. This error is so obvious 
that it requires no discussion. 

We come now to a series of errors which may well be called 
errors of leadership. One of the most frequently mentioned errors 
was: 

18. Failure to organize and co-ordinate the work of the building. 
One teacher writes: 

I have in mind a principal who is of the big-hearted broad type and who 
always sees the human side of everything. He is in a district none too easily 
handled and has become a part and parcel of the general community life. He 
makes one think of ‘“The Schoolmaster of a Great City.’’ His great drawback 
is his lack of system and organization. His teachers are loyal and competent 
and they carry on just the same. He seems not to be conscious of the fact that 
all of the order and system and co-ordination which exists are provided by the 
teachers themselves. 


The most frequent explanation of this mistake is that the 
principal becomes so engrossed in taking care of the multifarious 
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routine of the building that he has practically no time left for the 
co-ordination and organization of the really vital work of teachers 
and pupils. There are so many of these matters of routine, they 
are so immediately insistent, and they are usually so much easier 
than the difficult problems of instructional adjustment and organi- 
zation that it is very easy for principals to follow the lines of least 
resistance and to abdicate their high position of instructional 
leadership. The matter is well expressed by an elementary-school 
principal who writes as follows: 


Principals all too frequently fail in effectiveness because of a misconception 
of what their duties really are. This may be due to ignorance or wilful neglect 
of work. Most of us work best under pressure and through following a rigorous 
and definitely considered program. More than any other position within the 
school, the principal’s place allows freedom of choice as to what is to be done 
and as to when a thing should be done. As a consequence the principal tends 
to choose the simpler routine work and much of the time to neglect the real 
constructive work in which he ought to be providing the leadership. With 
everybody else within the building, however, the work is so arranged that each 
has a definite job and it must be done with regularity. It is this freedom of 
program which allows the principals who are inclined to comfortable living to 
indulge their inclinations. As a consequence a considerable proportion of them, 
all too justly I fear, bear the reputation of being indolent. 


The principal can easily provide a counter influence for the 
purpose of counteracting this tendency toward slackness. Every 
principal ought to have a certain portion of his time definitely set 
aside each day for purposes of professional supervision of the 
instruction and of the things most intimately related to the class- 
room instruction. When a man has such a program to be followed 
and when it brings him to see the need of an extension of the time 
given to supervision with a corresponding contraction of his purely 
routine and mechanical labors, he is stimulated to find economical 
and expeditious methods of doing such routine work as he must 
himself do and also to delegate such matters as may very well 
be turned over to clerks, teachers, janitors, etc. 

The second counteracting influence is continual study of the 
objectives of education which ought to be aimed at in every por- 
tion of the work, and equally continuous study of the means of 
most effectively achieving these ends. Ideas are dynamic and they 
impel an individual to act according to the dictates of those ideas. 
The man who is intellectually aroused concerning the fundamental 
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matters of education within his building cannot, while he is in 
that intellectual condition, sink into a state of slackness, indolence, 
and contentment with the simple odd-job duties of the building 
which, much of the time, are about on a par with, and require 
just about as much professional understanding as, the work of the 
janitor. 

19. Virtual abdication of the position of professional leadership 
for the sake of.taking care of the routine and of the simple miscel- 
laneous duties connected with the operation of a building. The leader 
in the work of an organization should be the one who is most 
gifted with visions of the ends to be achieved and of the processes 
to be employed in the achievement. The fundamental professional 
task of the building is to provide the teachers with this vision of 
ends and processes, to keep it ever fresh and renewed, and to 
incite teachers to strive vigorously toward the ends in view. When 
a principal leaves these matters aside and lets tedchers find their 
own vision of ends and processes and mainly go their own gait 
while he dawdles and fusses with office routine and chats purpose- 
lessly with the many individuals who are continually claiming his 
time, he virtually abdicates his position of professional leadership. 
He bears the title of leader while the actual leadership on the 
professional level is being provided by the teachers themselves. 

The remedy for this mistake has largely been indicated already, 
but since it is so common let us here summarize the things which 
need to be done by way of preventing or overcoming it: (1) The 
principal should clarify his vision as fully as possible regarding the 
ends and processes of the work as a whole. (2) He should develop 
a technique of direction of the work which is economical and 
effective and which involves a carrying of the directorial burden 
in part by the teachers and in part by the principal. (3) He should 
develop a technique of inspection of the work such as will permit 
him to make this inspection economically and expeditiously, which 
will permit the teachers currently to perform the inspectorial 
function, and which will provide both teachers and principal with 
a common ground of inspectional understanding. (4) He should 
be a continual student of ends and processes in general and of those 
of his building in particular. (5) He should distribute his daily 
time in such a way that the largest amount of it is given to the 
things of largest importance and the smallest portion of it tc 
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things of smallest importance. (6) He should make a careful 
study of the various things that may just as well be delegated to 
teachers individually or in committees, and then he should devise 
methods of delegation which will make clear to teachers the things 
to be done and which definitely and economically will check their 
performance so that there can be no possibility of non-performance 
or mal-performance. (7) He should in the same way carefully 
consider the things that may well be delegated to other individuals 
in the building—to pupils, clerks, the janitor, the school nurse, 
committees of the parents’ association, etc. By clearness in the 
definition of the functions to be delegated, by definiteness in the 
delegation of the responsibility, and through a technique of inspec- 
tion which checks up the results, it is possible for a principal to 
get the simple routine matters done instead of doing them himself. 
This is not to waive his responsibility for the performance of the 
routine duties. These responsibilities do rest upon him along with 
his more professional responsibilities. He has no right to waive 
responsibility for either type. He does not, however, attempt to 
do all of the teaching in the building merely because he has been 
made responsible for getting educational ‘results in his building. 
He delegates this responsibility mainly to the teachers. In doing 
so he is delegating responsibility for activities that are far more 
complicated than the mechanical routine activities. If it is pos- 
sible for him to delegate the most complicated activities to teachers 
and get the work done effectively through delegation, it certainly 
ought to be possible for a principal to delegate the simpler duties 
of the building as well and get them effectively done by others 
instead of doing them himself. Again we must say that it is not 
the function of a principal to do the work of his building—rather 
it is his function to provide leadership within the labors of a large 
group and to get everything done by delegating it to his official 
subordinates and holding them responsible for efficient perform- 
ance. A principal while acting in the capacity of principal should 
be neither teacher nor clerk. 

A certain principal to whom these matters were presented 
exclaimed : 
But my building is seriously under-manned. All the classes of the building 
are over-size and it is not fair to the teachers to place another ounce of work 
upon them. The janitor’s time is equally occupied. We are supplied with no 
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clerks. The many routine duties of the building must be done and I am the 
only one in position to do them. They are so many that they take practically 
all of my time. 


For him to say that he is the only one sufficiently free from 
pressing professional duties as to be able to find time for these 
matters is to indicate a practical non-recognition of his respon- 
sibility for professional leadership through direction, inspection, 
stimulation, and guidance of the work of the various classrooms. 
Such an individual is probably therefore not prepared to under- 
stand the statement that if he properly performed his full function 
of leadership and effectively gave to the teachers the supervisory 
leadership which he owes to them, their classroom work might be 
so greatly lightened as not only to permit them to take care of 
a large portion of the routine duties of the building, but also to 
do their classroom work more effectively and all with a diminu- 
tion of the total load carried. It has been generally proven in 
fields of labor involving the work of large organizations that the 
most efficacious method of promoting economy and efficiency is to 
strengthen and perfect the overhead management. The method 
of the principal just quoted is a very common one, but a very 
short-sighted one. It involves the most serious error of omission 
that a principal can make. 

20. Failure to energize and inspire teachers and pupils. 

21. Failure to develop an esprit-de-corps. 

22. Weakness of initiative. 

23. Aloofness from teachers and pupils. 

24. Unsympathetic attitude toward teachers and pupils. 

The principal who is fired with professional zeal, who knows 
what he wants and knows how to get it, whose heart is fixed upon 
the attainment of high professional ends will not exhibit these 
weaknesses of leadership. It is only the man of deficient profes- 
sional understanding or dormant professional zeal, or the one who 
is absorbed in very partial aspects of the work, or who holds to a 
wrong theory of supervision who can be guilty of these errors or 
weaknesses of leadership. 

25. Failure to establish discipline and order within the building. 
This type of failure is frequently mentioned. It is really a failure 
in leadership. Proper discipline and order within a building are 
but means to things that lie beyond. They are not ends in them- 
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selves. The problem of discipline is mainly to inspire teachers 
and pupils, particularly those pupils who tend to give difficulty, 
with a genuine desire for achieving the ends of education. This 
desire needs to be made strong enough in everybody concerned 
that it will suppress those wayward whims and tendencies which 
tend to obstruct progress. Out of such desires there is the task 
of establishing habits of right procedure, or as Mr. Bagley terms 
it, “fashions of good behavior,” in the grooves of which the activi- 
ties of the school are held. The accomplishment of these things, 
however, requires clear vision on the part of the leaders, sym- 
pathetic attitudes toward the pupils, and the type of leadership 
which through contagion and social imitation confers vision and 
valuation upon the pupils and establishes the desirable habits. 
Much of it, of course, is done by the teachers, but the principal 
must be a leader of both teachers and pupils in its accomplishment. 
We are not here intending to overlook the occasional socially 
abnormal pupil in the case of whom such labors will be insufficient 
for full discipline. We are only referring to the method of estab- 
lishing proper discipline and order for that 98 per cent of pupils 
: who will really determine the general spirit of the building. 

26. The closed mind; contentment with aims and practices which 
through long habit have become second nature; refusal to believe that 
either ends or practices should under present conditions be rather 
rapidly changing and improving. This is the inevitable final state 
of those who follow the easy road toward submergence in mechani- 
cal routine. The frequency of this weakness is probably related 
to the frequency of such submergence. One’s mentality is shaped 
by the things which one does. If one neglects professional studies 
of the innumerable current problems of educational adjustment, 
naturally the curtains are rung down upon his ability to think or 
otherwise deal with them. Professionally he atrophies and only 
inert and unseeing management above him prevents his going 
rather expeditiously into the discard. 

27. Professional timidity. One teacher tells of a principal who 
will do anything to avoid friction or discussions of controversial 
questions. He refrains from and apparently fears giving directions 
to teachers because of a desire to avoid any kind of clash with 
the opinions of the teachers concerning what they themselves 
ought to be doing. He equally refrains from inspectional effort 
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since he is not responsible for the directional standards of the 
work. Such a principal is seeking the lines of least social resistance 
and of least professional resistance. As a matter of fact, there is 
only one way for teachers, principal, and community to meet the 
many difficult and usually controversial questions of the day, and 
that is manfully to grapple with them, to take them up in honest 
discussion in which at present there will be, where all are sincere 
and honest, a rather frequent clash of opinion. Naturally the 
discussion should be carried on in a spirit of tolerance and in the 
civilized ways of civilized people, but for the most part it is only 
out of an abundance of discussion of controversial questions that 
general agreement can be made to grow. Quite obviously, the 
work of professional leadership at the present time cannot be given 
over to timorous souls. Geniality we want, and social agreeable- 
ness, and a spirit of tolerance and fairness and honesty; but 
because we want honesty, we want tenacity and firmness and 
courage in everyone with insight in proportion as he has insight. 
The work of the principal can no longer be the sheltered position 
that it has long been. 

28. Excessive independence of action. It is possible for a prin- 
cipal to go to the other extreme of excess courage in taking his 
stand within the organization or within the community. A 
superintendent presents an example: 

I once knew a grade principal who was a good teacher and administrator. 
He had had years of experience and had twice been county superintendent. 
Smallpox broke out in his community and he became convinced that he ought 
to keep all the children out of school until their parents should have them vac- 
cinated. The board was unanimously opposed to such a move. The city 
health officer advised the principal that he was pursuing the right course and 
that he should write up the board members in the daily papers showing the 
community how hopelessly inefficient their board was and appealing to them to 
sustain him in his protective measures. This the principal at once proceeded to 
do. The board learned who wrote the article and immediately asked for his 
resignation. 
The principal’s judgment as to what the board and community 
ought to have done may have been entirely correct. In a democ- 
racy, however, the majority judgment is expected to rule even 
when it is wrong. Intelligent minorities are expected to save it 
from serious mistakes if they can convince this majority that it 
is making a mistake and thus bring it to save itself through its 
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own efforts. The intelligent minority is not expected arbitrarily 
and autocratically to take command of the situation and “put 
things over” on the majority when the latter insists upon making 
a mistake. The expectation is that majorities shall learn wisdom 
from making mistakes and thus gradually be prepared for a better 
type of democracy. Quite obviously the school man in a democ- 
racy is to be a specialized leader in the thought and activities of 
teachers, school board, and general community. As a leader he 
must remain a member of the general group and maintain relations 
which sustain their faith in his leadership. He must not break with 
them. He must not attempt to go faster than board and com- 
munity are prepared to follow. He must take them with him. 
If they are prepared only to move forward slowly, then his leader- 
ship must be prepared for making slow progress. Only when they 
are prepared for rapid progress should he attempt to lead in an 
advance of that character. His action in such a case as that cited 
is to be condemned because it is professionally inefficacious. 

29. Attempting innovations of important character without having 
previously made sufficient preparation for them. One principal tells 
of having taken a summer-school course in standard tests and 
measurements which was to him a great revelation concerning 
methods of applying scientific procedure to the work of super- 
vision. He returned to his labors in the autumn filled with great 
zeal for supervision through standard tests and measurements. 
He was fortunate in being able to secure considerable quantities 
of the necessary materials, and he inaugurated an elaborate pro- 
gram of measurement of everything that he and his teachers could 
measure. He was not long in learning, however, that his teachers 
did not possess the understanding of purposes, methods, and 
technique which he had himself acquired only after many weeks 
of systematic study. For success the work had to be a large co- 
operative task, taken care of without disrupting and confusing the 
usual processes of the school. He found the teachers very ill- 
prepared indeed to do their part in the undertaking. The result 
was an increasing confusion both in the regular school work and 
in the measurement of results. The principal found he was attempt- 
ing very many things of which he had only a superficial amateur 
understanding and he was not himself prepared to answer large 
numbers of questions which arose. Often, therefore, he was not 
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prepared to give directions of procedure when such directions were 
urgently needed for success. He says that neither he nor his 
teachers have lost faith in measurement as a mode of supervision, 
but they are now very secure in their faith that substantial prepara- 
tion must be made on the part of all concerned previous to attempt- 
ing any elaborate kind of new procedure. 

The mistake of prematurely undertaking innovations is one that 
can easily be made at the present time. Social conditions are 
demanding innumerable improvements in education some of which 
must necessarily be very profound. The principal’s time is pretty 
completely occupied with the labors already under way, and there- 
fore usually lacks leisure for prolonged and thorough study of the 
new things which impatient innovators are insisting that he must 
do. With the greatest of good intentions, therefore, he may 
without sufficient preparation plunge into the labors of organizing 
a junior high school, departmentalizing the work of his school, 
classifying his pupils on the basis of standardized intelligence tests, 
introducing school credit for home work, industrial education, 
military training, first aid to the injured, playground activities, 
school and community social center work, or any one of a score 
of other equally complicated matters. He makes a serious mistake 
if he does not grapple with these various problems and inaugurate 
what needs to be inaugurated. On the other hand, he makes a 
serious mistake if he does it without laying proper foundations in 
community understanding, school board understanding, teacher 
understanding, and in the general conditions of professional success. 

30. Failure to train teachers during service. This is a deficiency 
that cannot possibly be present where the principal is employing 
proper means, methods, and efforts in performing his directorial 
and inspectorial functions. Such labors, efficiently performed, 
continually enforce thought on the part of the teacher regarding 
all of the problems that are being currently met with, and assistance 
on the part of the principal is required in only those places where 
the thinking of the teacher is deficient or erroneous. It is not 
possible to devise circumstances more favorable for the occupa- 
tional training of the teacher. Where such supervisory labors are 
properly performed, the more adventitious methods of reading 
circles, extension courses, etc., are reduced to secondary importance. 
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31. Aloofness of the principal from the community life; lack of 
interest in the community; failure to take the community continually 
into his confidence; organization of the work without great regard to 
community desires or needs. The usual theory of school manage- 
ment does not do justice to community responsibility in the 
conduct of the work nor to community needs as the determiners of 
the nature of the training. The seriousness of both errors is to be 
appreciated only by those who have looked carefully into the 
various implications of democracy. The matters cannot well be 
presented briefly and cannot therefore be presented here. 

32. Partiality in the treatment of teachers, pupils, or parents. This 
mistake was rather frequently mentioned and appears to be a 
rather frequent fault. The remedy quite clearly is the introduc- 
tion of scientific methods of classification of the pupils, scientific 
methods of rating the achievements of pupils and teachers, imper- 
sonal scientific methods in the performance of all of the major 
functions of the organization. 

The writer once had occasion to observe a superintendent’s 
method of dealing with inefficient work on the part of a second- 
grade teacher who was the daughter of one of the members of his 
school board. She was an intelligent young lady, but was presum- 
ing upon parental protection and was doing very poor work indeed. 
The superintendent may very well have shown unusual leniency 
for the sake of school board support and thus have been guilty of 
favoritism. The thing which he did, however, was to organize 
some excellent standard tests in primary reading, since this was 
the most important subject in the second-grade room, and have 
these tests made under careful conditions in every second-grade 
room in the city. He then had large charts made which exhibited 
the results obtained in each second-grade room. These charts 
were hung on the wall at a teachers’ meeting attended by all of 
the second-grade teachers. He did not call attention to good or 
poor work in any of the rooms of the city. He merely talked in 
quite impersonal fashion about the values of measurements, and 
about the methods to be employed in the measurement of results. 
Nobody could legitimately object to such use of the material for 
such impersonal discussion. The teacher, however, saw; she 
compared; she was set to thinking. The result was that when a 
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similar test was made in the various rooms a few months later, 
the results of her work instead of being the poorest were among 
the best. 

Excessive leniency by the superintendent would have been fair 
to neither teacher nor pupils, but the method that he employed 
was good for all concerned. The way to eliminate the personal 
element from administration and supervision is to introduce the 
impersonal method of scientific administration and supervision. 

Lack of space precludes the discussion of further shortcomings. 
Let us merely enumerate without discussion a few others: 

33. Neglect of needful records and reports. 

34. Untidiness of person; uncleanliness. 

35. Lack of self-control; outbursts of impatience or anger. 

36. Excess intimacy with teachers or pupils. 

37. Making himself absurd by assuming an unnatural air of 
dignity. 

38. Carrying small details to the superintendent for decision when 
he should take the responsibility for making decision himself. 

39. Viewing pupils’ misdemeanors as personal offenses directed 
against himself. 

40. Over-sensitiveness to the discussion of the work or general 
management of the building. 

41. Apparent failure to see that the material needs of teachers and 
pupils are properly supplied. 

42. The use of negative methods—direction by ‘‘don’'ts.”’ 

43. Failure to co-operate with the superintendent in co-ordinating 
the work of the system because of an exaggerated ego, personal dis- 
loyalty, or personal self-seeking. 

44. Arriving at disciplinary decisions without having ascertained 
the compleie facts. 

45. Letting chance determine his daily duties and the disposition 
of his time. 

46. Telling parents what they want to hear rather than the truth. 

47. Passing troublesome parents and disciplinary problems on to 
the teachers and then “‘stepping from under.” 

48. Taking sides in community wrangles, partisan or sectarian 
strife, etc. 

49. Failure to live the part of a full-grown citizen in the com- 
munity where he is ex officio one of the most important community 
leaders. 


| 
| 
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THE PLAN OF ORGANIZATION OF THE GREEN LAKE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


LEONARD V. KOOS 
University of Minnesota 


What follows is a description of the plan of organization of an 
eight-year elementary school, the Green Lake School of Seattle, 
Washington. It has been submitted for publication in a widely 
read educational journal because the writer, after frequent contact 
with the school during three years as an interested visitor, feels 
that such a deviation from the norm of traditional practice should 
come to the attention of a larger audience. 

The principal of this school, Mr. J. M. Kniseley, in March, 
1914, submitted to the administrative authorities of the Seattle 
system for their approval a plan of organization similar to the one 
here described, except that it was to require a teaching staff some- 
what larger than that assigned to his school at the time.! Some 
time after, this proposal was returned with the explanation that he 
was asking for too many additional teachers. The proposal was 
resubmitted later in the same year, the new draft of the plan 
calling for a staff of the same number as that regularly assigned 
to the school. In January, 1915, permission was granted to pro- 
ceed with the reorganization as planned, and in February, at the 
opening of the second half of the school year, the reorganization 
was effected essentially as here set forth. 

As the reader will discover while following the description, and 
as will be indicated later, the plan has much in common with 
others in operation in certain cities of the country, plans which 
have already had their exposition in the educational literature of 
recent years. Despite this fact, the details of the plan under 
consideration are sufficiently distinctive to justify the description 
given here. 


‘ 1 At this time there were regularly assigned to the Green Lake School seventeen grade teachers, an 
auxiliary” teacher, and a full-time special teacher for each of the two lines of shopwork and the domestic 
arts. As the Green Lake School had been designated as an “industrial center,” this quota of teachers 
was two in excess of the usual number assigned to schools of this size in Seattle. 
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THE PLAN IN OPERATION 


The two-group feature—The operation of the plan may be most 
intelligibly described by reference to the program of the school. 
For this purpose the major portion of the program in operation 
during the first semester of 1918-19 is reproduced on page 437. 

It is to be noted that to each teacher whose name appears under 
room numbers 2, 4, 13, 14, 17, 18, and 19 in the left-hand portion 
of the program; two sections of pupils were assigned. For example, 
to the teacher in Room 2 were assigned two sections of 1B, to the 
teacher in Room 4, one section of 2B and one of 2A. The same is 
true for the teachers in five additional home-rooms, viz., 3(1B, 1A), 
10 (2B, 3B), 11 (3B, 4B), 12 (3A, 4B), and 20 (8B, 8A), the schedules 
for which, in order to economize space without affecting the clarity 
of the description, have been omitted from the program.' The 
sections number from twenty to twenty-five pupils. The twelve 
teachers in these twelve home-rooms are designated as teachers of 
‘“‘academic”’ subjects. 

By following down each of the two columns corresponding to 
the two sections assigned to a teacher, the reader will find the 
daily program of each section. Thus, the first section in Room 2 
has phonics and reading during the first period of the morning, 
music and physical training during the second, etc. The subjects 
printed in roman type are, for the most part, ‘‘academic’’ or 
“‘regular’’ subjects and are those in which the home-room teacher 
gives instruction to these groups of pupils. The subjects printed 
in italics are, for the most part, “‘special’’ subjects and are those 
in which the teachers of special subjects give instruction. For 
instruction in these special subjects, the pupils go to the teacher 
in one or another of Rooms 1, 5, 8, 9, 15, 16, to an annex equipped 
for the shopwork and the home arts, or to the playground or play- 
rooms. 

This plan of alternation by single periods is used only in Rooms 
2 and 3, and in one instance each in Rooms 4 and 10. In the 
remaining academic rooms, the alternation is by quarter-days. 
For example, the section of 4A, for which Room 13 is the home- 
room, remains in that room for the first two periods of the morning, 
is with the teachers of special subjects during the next two periods, 


1 For the same reason the schedule for Special] Room 7 is omitted. 
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returns to Room 13 for the first two periods in the afternoon 
session, and is in the special rooms again for the remainder of the 
school day. 

This alternation of work with the teachers of academic and of 
special subjects coupled with the fact that while one section 
assigned to a home-room teacher is receiving instruction in aca- 
demic subjects the other is receiving instruction in special subjects, 
makes possible one of the important characteristics of the plan— 
that no teacher of academic subjects has more than one section 
in her room while instruction is going forward. 

The assignment of sections to the teachers of special subjects 
as indicated in the program reproduced will require a word of 
explanation. The figures 17-2 and 18-2 in the space for the first 
period in Room 15 indicate that during this period the teacher in 
this room is giving instruction in writing and spelling to two 
sections. One of these is the second section whose teacher of 
academic subjects is in Room 17, in this instance a section of 6A. 
The other is the second section of the teacher of academic subjects 
in Room 18, in this instance a section of 7B. During the second 
period this teacher of special subjects is giving instruction in the 
same subjects to corresponding sections from Home-Rooms 13 and 
14. The only deviation from giving instruction in these subjects 
throughout the school day for this teacher is a period of library 
reading in the afternoon session. When teachers of special subjects 
give instruction outside the field of their major specialties, the 
fact is indicated in the program by naming the subject. For 
example, the teacher in Room 5, whose major specialty is music, 
teaches history on alternate days in the first period of the after- 
noon only. 

The single line dividing the columns for Rooms 5, 9, and 16 
is intended to show that the sections included are given instruc- 
tion in the special subjects on alternate days. Thus, during the 
first period on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of one week and 
Tuesday and Thursday of the next, the teacher in Room 16 gives 
instruction in drawing to the second sections from Home-Rooms 
13 and 14, while on Tuesday and Thursday of the first week and 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of the next, she gives instruc- 
tion in the same subject to the second sections from Home-Rooms 
11 and 12. ‘The only periods of the day during which this teacher 
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gives instruction in a subject other than drawing are the first and 
third in the afternoon session on alternate days. During these 
periods she is teaching history to the sections of 5B and 4A from 
Home-Room 13. It is hardly necessary to state that the work of 
the teachers of shop and domestic science is with boys and girls, 
respectively. For the most part, teachers of special subjects give 
instruction to sections double the size of those handled at one time 
by teachers of academic subjects. Exceptions are the instances in 
which teachers are responsible for work in history, shop, domestic 
science, and play. In all but the last subject in the group just 
named, instructional groups are composed of single sections or 
their equivalent. The teacher of play sometimes cares for as 
many as four or five sections at the same time. 

The plan of operation is more fully explained by following a 
section, e.g., the 6B section of Home-Room 17, during its program 
throughout the school day. The program of this section is here 
given: 

PERIODS Rooms SUBJECTS 


Home-Room Geography 
Home-Room Arithmetic 


RECESS 
10:30-11:10 Writing and spelling 
5: Ths of W.., Music 


NOON INTERMISSION 
12:50- 1:30 Language 
1:30- 2:05 Reading 


RECESS 
2:15- 2:55 Girls: Annex Ty) Sewing 
Anries (W., Th, History 
Boys: Annex (M., T.)......... Bench work 
Annex (W., Ba) History 


The assignment of subjects —The classification of subjects for 
the purposes of administering the program is as follows: 


ASSIGNED TO TEACHERS OF ACADEMIC SUBJECTS 
Reading 
Language 
Arithmetic 
Geography 
History and civics (in Grades 7 and 8) 
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ASSIGNED TO TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


Music 


Drawing 

Writing 

Spelling 

History (in Grades 4, 5, and 6) 

Physical training and play 

Handwork 

Elementary manual arts 

Industrial work (for boys) including woodwork, sheet-metal work, forging, 
machine and lathe work, mechanical drawing, etc. 

Domestic science (for girls) including sewing, cooking, design, household 
management and sanitation, food, textiles, etc. 


This classification follows that usually made, except that the 
group of special subjects includes writing, spelling, and history 
(the subject last named in Grades 4, 5, and 6 only). These are 
customarily regarded as “‘regular’’ or ‘‘academic’’ subjects. The 
reasons for their inclusion in the group of special subjects lie in 
considerable part in the exigencies of program-making which aims 
to devote somewhat more than half of the pupils’ time to the 
regular subjects and somewhat less than half to strictly special 
subjects. This arrangement was necessary in order to give appro- 
priate recognition to the academic subjects without extending too 
far beyond the usual limits the length of the school day in the 
elementary schools of Seattle, which is from 9:00 A. M. until 3:10 
P. M., with a noon intermission of one hour. 

Attention should be directed to the fact that ‘“‘general work” 
to be found in the program for Grade 1 consists of number work 
and oral language. Provision is regularly made for “library 
reading.”” In the program here reproduced literature is assigned 
a special place in the first grade. Nature study or geography, or 
both, are given a place in the first three grades. Hygiene, although 
not mentioned in the program, appears twice a week in every grade 
above the second. It utilizes a part of the time assigned to reading, 
language, or geography. The particular subject selected within 
whose time the work in hygiene is presented depends upon which 
of the three may most advantageously sacrifice the time for a 
given section of pupils. Civics is given approximately two-fifths 
of the time assigned to history in the eighth grade. 

It must be apparent that this plan of organization restricts 
very much the range of subjects assigned to the teacher. The 
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teachers of academic subjects, even when hygiene is regarded as a 
separate subject, give instruction in no more than five subjects. 
In any one day they will give instruction in no more than four 
subjects. The range of subjects for special teachers is even more 
restricted. With the exception of the teachers of shopwork and 
domestic science, these teachers of special subjects have been 
recruited from the staff of regular teachers. They are teachers 
who manifested special talent or ability and interest in their 
present specialties. Through focusing attention upon these 
specialties since the installation of the plan, they have increased 
the superiority of their abilities in them over that possessed by 
the teacher in the usual elementary-school organization. 

The length of periods—In order to make the plan possible, it 
is necessary to have a uniform length of period for all grades. 
Reference to the extreme left-hand column of the program repro- 
duced will show that there are six 40-minute and two 35-minute 
periods in the school day for all grades above the second. For 
the first two grades, there is one less 35-minute period. The 
objection likely to arise out of the impropriety of attempting to 
require children of the lower grades to pursue the same type of 
activity through a 40-minute period has been anticipated by the 
provision of more than a single type within each period. This is 
partially apparent in the program reproduced. It is more apparent 
in observation of the classroom procedure within a period. Such 
observation discovers no 35- or 40-minute period in which a single 
type of activity—as the psychologist would define this—extends 
through the full period. 

In subjects where it is appropriate—and this will apply more 
often to the work of the teacher of academic than to that of the 
teacher of special subjects—a part of the period is devoted to 
supervised study. The section whose study is being supervised is 
_ the only one present in the room at the time. 

Irregular programs for individual pupils.—With the program as 
here organized, it has been possible to adapt daily programs to the 
needs of individual pupils. When it becomes desirable to move a 
bright pupil more rapidly than a grade a year, it is accomplished 
by allowing him to take an academic subject in the grade imme- 
diately above him during the period when the program for his 
section calls for a special subject. For example, a bright pupil in 
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Grade 7B in Room 18, during the second half of the double period 
of industrial work (before the period for recess in the afternoon) 
for one semester may take reading with Grade 7A in Room 19, 
He is also doing the work in reading in his own grade. By similar 
adjustments for other subjects in succeeding semesters, a half- 
grade is soon gained without the losses entailed by double-promo- 
tion in the usual organization. By this plan a score or more of 
children in this school of 600 to 700 pupils advance to the half- 
grade above them in each semester. This means, of course, that 
many more than this proportion are carrying such irregular pro- 
grams within any one semester. On the other hand, the pupil 
slower than normal, who has failed in a subject, may have his 
program arranged so as to make up the failed work. 

Grouping pupils according to ability—Another feature of the 
plan as followed which, like the preceding, is in the nature of a 
recognition of individual needs, is the grouping of the pupils in 
any half-grade by capacity and ability. There were, during the 
semester for which the program reproduced was arranged, three 
sections of 1B, two of each higher B grade except the seventh, and 
one section of all other half-grades. For those half-grades for 
which there are two or three sections the pupils are divided into 
groups of as nearly homogeneous ability as possible. This feature, 
however, is not peculiarly inherent in this plan since it may be 
used in any school organized on the usual plan where there are 
enough pupils of a grade or half-grade to be so divided. But the 
fact that the plan as carried out does so assign its pupils is deserving 
of special mention. 

The plant.—While the plant used is not of a sort especially 
adapted to the needs of this plan of organization, those needs are 
fairly well met. There is a main building, containing twenty 
rooms originally intended to accommodate the usual complement 
of thirty-five to forty pupils each. This building contains also two 
basement playrooms. On the grounds near this main structure is 
an annex built originally for regular classroom use, but remodeled 
to accommodate classes in shopwork and the domestic arts. The 
grounds are ample for all outdoor play requirements. Twelve of 
the twenty rooms in the main building are used as home-rooms. 
As the sections instructed in these rooms do not exceed twenty- 
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five in number, they are needlessly large, except during the brief 
periods when both sections assigned to any home-room are assem- 
bled in it. The remaining eight rooms have been adapted for use 
as special rooms. All the equipment available for instruction in 
any special subject is kept in the room set aside for it. 

Relationship to other plans.—As already admitted in an intro- 
ductory paragraph, the plan of organization of the Green Lake 
School has much in common with other newer plans in operation 
in certain cities of the country. The reader who has been 
following recent experiments has doubtless noted its similarity 
with what have been called the “duplicate school’’ or ‘‘double- 
platoon’”’ plans in use in Gary and Kalamazoo. But there are also 
important differences deserving of special mention. 

As contrasted with the Gary plan, it should be noted that the 
school day in the Green Lake plan is not as long. The reorganiza- 
tion in the latter has been effected without very materially extend- 
ing the school day. Again, although the school day has been kept 
near the usual length, the proportion of time set aside for the 
regular subjects has been kept at approximately that given over 
to them in the elementary schools with the usual organization 
when the latter have given the more strictly special subjects 
recognition at all commensurate with their possibilities. This has 
been accomplished by placing spelling and writing, and, in some 
grades, history, in the group of special subjects. A very significant 
difference .arises from the fact that each section of pupils in the 
Green Lake plan is with the same academic teacher as a home- 
room tedcher during a full half of the school day. In the Gary 
plan as commonly described, the academic subjects for a group 
are distributed to two or three teachers. Thus, there are differ- 
ences between the two plans both in the extent of attention to the 
same group of pupils from one teacher and in the degree of speciali- 
zation of instruction in the regular subjects. 

The Green Lake plan also makes no special effort at segrega- 
tion of boys and girls for instruction in upper grades, although, 
of course, there is segregation for shopwork, home economics, and 
occasionally in another subject. Nor does this plan make use of 
the auditorium as does the Gary plan. There is no auditorium in 
the Green Lake building. 
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The plan being described differs from the Kalamazoo plan! 
in that in the former the pupils in the home-room at any time are 
never divided into two groups, with one of them reciting while 
the other is studying. The number of pupils in an academic room 
does not exceed twenty-five, and it is therefore possible for the 
teacher to instruct them as a single group. 

There is another sense in which the Green Lake plan differs 
from the twe other plans we have mentioned. This difference 
arises from what is often given as one very significant reason for 
installing the Gary and Kalamazoo plans: the need of economy 
in the use of the school plant. Economy in space has not been 
presented as a reason for instituting the plan here being set forth. 
In fact, the present building used by the Green Lake School would 
not be as much crowded as are many other schools in Seattle or 
elsewhere, if the usual organization were in operation. In seeking 
the opportunity to reorganize and in speaking of the benefits of 
the plan since its introduction, the principal of the Green Lake 
School has had little occasion to resort to anything but its more 
strictly educational advantages, although some mention has been 
made of the economy in equipment for the special subjects, both 
as to intensiveness of use and as to centering responsibility for its 
care against loss or excessive wear and tear. A brief presentation 
of these educational advantages now follows. 


ADVANTAGES OF THIS PLAN OF ORGANIZATION 


The educational advantages, to which reference has just been 
made, are not unknown to the educational world, as most of them 
have been found in the plans with which the Green Lake plan has 
much in common. These advantages are implicit, sometimes even 
explicit, in the foregoing description. They may be said to take 
rise out of the two major features of the plan: (1) the manner of 
assignment of subjects to teachers, and (2) the two-group or 
“double-platoon” division of pupils—either separately or in 
combination. 

It is well nigh a truism to cite the hopelessness of attempting 
to secure, within the limitations of the usual one-teacher regimen, 
efficient teaching of all the subjects now finding place in elemen- 
tary-school curricula. This often amounts to despair of providing 


1 The writer’s conception of the Kalamazoo plan is that given in Overcrowded Schools and the Platoon 
Plen, a volume in the report of the Cleveland survey, by S. O. Hartwell. 
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actual curricular enrichment without a change in plan of organiza- 
tion. The most frequent type of change is, as is well known, the 
assignment to specialists of the work in the manual and domestic 
arts and occasionally in other subjects. The plan under con- 
sideration not only assigns all of the newar rivals in the elementary- 
school curriculum, viz., the manual and domestic arts, music, 
drawing, and play, to teachers who devote all or almost all of their 
time to one or two of them, but it also relieves the teacher of 
academic subjects of giving special instruction in spelling and 
writing, and in some instances, in history. This leaves the latter 
but four subjects (five if hygiene is counted as a separate subject) 
instead of ten or eleven. It makes of each teacher, to some extent, 
a specialist. In carrying out this plan, it has been found possible 
to recruit and develop the specialists in all subjects except the 
manual and home arts from the regular staff, by selecting for the 
subjects requiring special capacity and ability those teachers 
already to some extent equipped. Moreover, this plan makes for 
a continuity in the special subjects very much to be desired, since, 
as in all reorganizations involving progress toward departmentali- 
zation, the subject-specialist has intimate acquaintance with what 
is being presented in her subject or subjects in each grade to which 
she gives instruction. 

This feature of the plan also simplifies very much the task of 
the supervisors of special subjects. In the first place, the number 
of teachers to be supervised is reduced. Perhaps even more 
important is the fact that the teachers of the special subjects are 
much more capable in them than are the teachers in a plan where 
all must give instruction in the special subjects. 

Mention should also be made of the socialization of the pupil 
resulting from his contacts with a larger number of teacher- 
personalities. 

On the other hand, the two-group feature of the plan which 
gives pupils a home-room teacher in whose charge they are during 
a full half of each school day makes it possible to retain the disci- 
plinary and social advantages of the one-teacher plan without 
simultaneously sharing in its disadvantages. In the actual opera- 
tion of the plan, the pupil is in his home-room with his sponsor 
teacher during a half of each half-day. To those who have wit- 
nessed the dangers of plans in which children in the grades of 
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elementary schools are assigned to home-room teachers to whom 
they return but infrequently and for but brief periods during the 
school day, this will be regarded as distinctly conserving the 
child’s disciplinary and social welfare. 

From that phase of the two-group feature which assigns but 
one group of twenty to twenty-five pupils to a home-room during 
the same period emanate some desirable benefits. As has already 
been stated, the plan comprehends the provision of supervised or 
directed study. This provision could not be adequately or satis- 
factorily made with two groups or sections in the home-room 
during a period. The pupils’ study may proceed more effectively 
without the distraction entailed by the presence of a recitation 
section in the same room. When there are two sections in a room 
at the same time, if the work of the recitation section is made at 
all interesting, attention is divided between study and the work 
going forward in the other section. Moreover, experience through 
many years with two groups in one room has brought an increasing 
conviction that we have neglected an important part of the train- 
ing of the school child, that is, the technique of effective study. 
Study under supervision in this school also results in a small 
amount of study out of school hours. For instance, two home- 
room teachers, one of seventh-grade and the other of eighth-grade 
groups, last year found the average extent of outside study to be 
seven and nine minutes a day, respectively. This small amount of 
home preparation is in accord with the present trend of opinion 
against large amounts of it for children of these ages and grades. 
Individual needs are also likely to be better cared for in a plan 
of directed study than in a plan in which study must go on without 
careful and immediate direction by the teacher. 

For somewhat analogous reasons, the presence in a room of a 
single group has been found to encourage efforts at socialization 
of the teaching procedure. 

To the advantage of recognizing individual differences through 
directed study possible in the two-group feature must be added 
another, probably no less important—the opportunity it offers of 
making irregular programs to meet individual needs. This advan- 
tage is sufficiently apparent from the description already given to 
obviate the necessity of pointing it out at greater length than to 
repeat that it allows for more rapid advancement of the brighter 
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pupil, slower advancement of the pupil less well endowed than the 
average, and the recognition of special disabilities in some subjects 
not infrequently found in groups of school children. Mention has 
already been made of the advantage to be found in assigning 
pupils to groups of the same grade according to ability, where 
there are enough pupils of the same grade to warrant this pro- 
cedure—a feature not peculiarly inherent in this two-group plan, 
but nevertheless compatible with it. 

Certain advantages emanate from both the chief features of 
the plan in combination. Not the least of these is the relief to the 
teacher. This takes rise in part in freeing her from the task of 
giving instruction in as wide a range of subjects as is typical of 
the traditional organization. Although teaching continuously 
throughout the school day, the teacher in this plan is not called 
upon to attempt to cope with as great a variety of instructional 
situations and gains poise from the feeling of at least comparably 
superior preparation in the subjects she is teaching. The multi- 
plication of subjects in curricula has had not a little to do with the 
increasing feelings of dissatisfaction the elementary-school teacher 
has toward her occupation. Relief also originates in the presence 
in her room only of groups to whom she is giving instruction. 
The decreased distressfulness is not difficult to imagine. Further- 
more, the freedom of movement of pupils in the plan and the 
relief from monotony for them in the change of rooms, teachers, 
and activities have had much to do in relieving the teachers through 
lessening the disciplinary difficulties. This relief is reflected in 
the atmosphere of wholesome industry and contentment pervading 
the pupil body. The satisfaction of the teachers with the plan 
in actual operation is evidenced by their remaining with it. Since 
the reorganization was effected, the school has lost no teacher by 
transfer to other schools in the system. 

Satisfaction with the plan seems also to be the attitude of the 
people of the section of the city which is served by this school. 
The parent-teacher association of the school has repeatedly given 
evidence of its satisfaction with the plan of organization and its 
operation. Appreciation of the merits of the plan is, however, no 
longer restricted to the teachers and patrons of this school. Since 
its installation in the Green Lake School, five other elementary 
schools of the city, on the request of the principals, have been 
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permitted by the administrative authorities of the system to effect 
a similar reorganization. These are the Adams, B. F. Day, 
Cascade, Warren Avenue, and Whittier Schools. Another school, 
the West Queen Anne, puts the plan in operation in February of 
the current year. Principals of a number of other schools are 
making a study of the plan with a view to its possible adoption. 
In some instances of the extension of the plan to other schools the 
first two grades have not been included in the reorganization, as 
was done in the Green Lake School. 

The outstanding gains of the plan described over the situation 
in the conventional school may be restated in summary as follows: 

1. The teacher of academic subjects is required to give instruc- 
tion during a school day in no more than four different subjects. 

2. Special teachers are provided for the special subjects. 

3. The teacher of academic subjects has but a single group of 
from twenty to twenty-five pupils in her room at any one time— 
the group to which she is giving instruction. Both teacher and 
pupil work more effectively with the diminished distraction. 

4. Provision is made for supervised study. 

5. The amount of home study for pupils in elementary-school 
grades is reduced. 

6. Socialization of the teaching procedure is encouraged. 

7. Individual differences are recognized, not only through the 
provision of supervised study, but also by a program which permits 
pupils to progress at rates more nearly appropriate to them. 
Pupils are also grouped according to ability. 

8. Pupils are given greater freedom of movement without the 
dangers of disciplinary and social disorganization often attending 
complete departmentalization of elementary schools. 

9. The situation is markedly less distressful than is the usual 
organization to both teacher and pupil. The atmosphere is much 
more conducive to wholesome industry and contentment. This 
atmosphere is always a matter of comment by visitors to the school. 
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PRACTICE TEACHING IN THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


H. A. BROWN 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Most people believe that practice in teaching under competent 
supervision is the most important single factor in the training of 
teachers. For this reason, great importance is attached to the 
desirability of securing adequate practice facilities in state normal 
schools. In recent years much thought has been given to this 
problem and the result has been great improvement in the character 
and amount of practice teaching. Many state normal schools have 
found it necessary to formulate new and better plans for conduct- 
ing this phase of their work. 

This article is a discussion of certain aspects of the work which 
center around the training school at the State Normal School at 
Oshkosh. 


SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 

There are two fundamental principles upon which the plan of 
practice teaching rests. It seems desirable that a stetement of 
these should be made at this point. They are stated here in 
somewhat arbitrary form as a tentative formulation of the basic 
principles on which the plan is carried out. 

1. Practice teaching should begin early in the course with indi- 
viduals and small groups, and throughout the course should alternate 
with observation of teaching which is correct in principle and excel- 
lently executed. It is coming to be a recognized principle that a 
basis of concrete experience near the beginning is very desirable 
in learning a profession. Most people now agree that it is a prin- 
ciple of economical learning in the masiery of any art to acquire 
some facility in practicing the rudiments of it purely as an art 
before studying the science upon which it is based. Students 
should therefore acquire some facility in teaching very early in 
their course. This teaching should begin in the first year with one 
or two pupils, after some weeks of observation of the teaching of 
the critic teachers. The number of pupils in the groups taught 
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by the normal-school students should gradually increase during 
the year to three or four or a half dozen. A half hour or an hour 
a day may be devoted to this kind of work and it proves of the 
utmost value in enabling the students in their second year to 
understand and to profit from their instruction. There should 
also be regular class periods devoted to discussion of what is 
observed in the training school. These should follow every observa- 
tion period and should result in definite growth on the part of the 
students in the understanding of educational principles. 

2. There should be a liberal supply of critic teachers and super- 
visors. The most important factor in the training of teachers is 
practice teaching under conditions which are in all respects typical 
of ordinary public schools, with very close supervision by critic 
teachers and supervisors. Experience seems to indicate that one 
critic teacher or supervisor can supervise only eight student teachers 
at one time if she is to do efficient work. 


PEDAGOGICAL WORK IN THE FIRST YEAR 

In the first year of the curriculum there are four courses which 
deal with actual teaching and school management: (1) Apprentice 
Work; (2) Observation of Teaching; (3) Apprentice Teaching; 
(4) Elementary Education. 


APPRENTICE WORK 


It has previously been pointed out that it is very desirable that 
students should begin actual participation in the real activities of 
the schoolroom as soon as they begin their course in the normal 
school. Therefore, they are assigned to apprentice work as soon 
as they enter school. This involves no teaching, but requires 
certain duties in the schoolroom for regular periods every week. 
This work includes such activities and duties as the following: 
becoming familiar with the plan book and its use; collecting and 
classifying pictures and stories for supplemeatary reading; getting 
familiar with the register; learning to keep the records; making 
perception cards; collecting and grading papers; caring for drinking 
fountains; participating in plays and games; assisting children with 
their wraps; attending to the window shades; preparing the proper 
supplies of paper and crayon; collecting material for teachers, such 
as pictures, clippings, and similar articles; acting as room libra- 
rians; keeping closets in order; and many other similar duties. 
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The purpose of this apprentice work is to enable the students to 
become familiar in certain definite ways with the work of the school- 
room. They have opportunity, incidentally, to observe methods 
of teaching and to learn the routine of the schoolroom in many 
particulars. Their contact with children serves to make more 
meaningful the work which they are studying at the same time 
in child psychology. It is found that students who have this 
work get a much more intelligent idea of their psychology, and 
comprehend in a very much better way what actual teaching 
situations mean. 

OBSERVATION OF TEACHING 


In the second semester of the first year, four hours a week are 
devoted to two courses called observation of teaching and elemen- 
tary education. These courses, while they are listed separately, 
consist of one course amounting in terms of time to four periods a 
week. The proportion of time devoted to each, as indicated in 
the curriculum described in the first article in this series, is only 
approximate. 

In this work, the students begin to get their first introduction 
to the theory and practice of teaching. The work in elementary 
education is based entirely upon the work in observation, which 
continues throughout the second and third semesters, during which 
the students get a systematic series of observations in all the 
subjects which form a part of the school curriculum of the years 
for which the particular normal-school curriculum prepares. In 
reading, for example, the students see at the outset a lesson which 
represents the initial step in first-grade reading. This may be 
repeated several times with different groups of children, until the 
students have been able to note very definitely how it is conducted. 
The next lesson in reading may illustrate a type of work given at 
the end of ten days, and this may be repeated several times. The 
third lesson may be one which would be taught in the third week 
of school. This process continues until the students have had an 
opportunity to observe typical steps in the development of the 
teaching of reading throughout the several grades for which they 
are being prepared. The same practice is carried out in connec- 
tion with all other subjects. 

Parallel to the work in observation goes elementary education. 
This consists of class periods devoted to the discussions of prin- 
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ciples and methods of teaching, and is based upon the work in 
observation. It is practically all personal instruction by the 
teacher of education with perhaps a little assigned reading. The 
plan is that in this first introduction to the theory and practice of 
teaching, the students shall learn by frequent and continued 
observation of correct and skilful teaching, by means of class work 
devoted to a discussion of what is seen, together with a great deal 
of personal instruction by an instructor who knows from actual 
experience how to teach correctly and skilfully. 


GENERAL NATURE OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The term elementary education as used here includes every- 
thing which comes under the head of the theory and practice of 
teaching, both special methods and general pedagogy, so called. 
It is believed to be better to combine all of this in one course than 
to separate it into several courses. For example, when the prin- 
ciple of motivation is to be taught, it is learned in connection with 
something which needs to be motivated. When the theory of 
teaching pupils how to study needs to be considered, it is taken 
up in connection with the theory of teaching subjects in which it 
is to be applied. The same principle holds throughout all the 
work in education. 


APPRENTICE TEACHING 

A new feature comes into the work of students in the second 
semester of the first year in the form of the course in apprentice 
teaching which continues through two semesters. Students in this 
work do actual teaching with individuals and small groups. Ap- 
prentice teaching during the first few weeks takes the form of 
special help given to weaker children, such as word drill with flash 
cards; drill on number combinations; tone drill and rote songs in 
music; instruction in formation of letters in handwriting; special 
help in correcting errors in English; conducting rest periods; and 
similar work. 

The apprentice teacher deals with individual pupils for the 
first few weeks. Each one thus gets some practice in teaching and 
handling children. After a short time, the students take small 
groups of children, usually with not more than three or four children 
in a group. All of this work is in addition to the regular class work 
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of the children and usually those children are included who need 
special help and instruction. 

The apprentice work is carried on under the closest supervision 
by critic teachers and supervisors. This work runs parallel to that 
in observation and elementary education. 


PEDAGOGICAL WORK IN THE SECOND YEAR 


In the second year of the various curricula, in the first semester, 
elementary education appears for five periods a week, observation 
of teaching for two periods, and apprentice teaching for two periods. 

In the elementary education is given a detailed and thorough 
consideration of the theory and practice of teaching in the grades 
with which the particular curriculum is concerned. The work in 
education continues to be based upon observation as in the previous 
year in about the same way and is paralleled by apprentice teach- 
ing as previously described. The work in education, however, 
differs somewhat from that of the previous year. Nowitis not only 
based upon observation but it also includes a considerable amount 
of study of selected references. No particular textbook is used as 
the basis of the course, but assigned readings are given in many 
books, monographs, and magazines. The specific educational 
practice of the grades concerned is taught definitely and thoroughly, 
and this practice is thoroughly exemplified in the work in observa- 
tion, which still continues to be carried out systematically as in 
the previous year. 

No attempt is made in this course to teach any of the stock 
methods now on the market. On the other hand, students are 
given thorough instruction concerning such specific procedure in 
teaching as seems to be justified in the light of present-day scien- 
tific knowledge. Of course, students are not confined to one type 
of method, but an attempt is made to so ground them in the prin- 
ciples of teaching and to make them resourceful to such an extent 
that they are able to formulate for themselves desirable ways of 
teaching which will conform to correct educational principles and 
be in harmony with the results of modern investigations in educa- 
tion. In a word, the purpose is to give them, through instruction 
and practice, such knowledge of the fundamental principles under- 
lying teaching that they can be self-directive in working out their 
own pedagogy. 
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PLAN FOR SUPERVISED TEACHING 

The curriculum for the second year is outlined in the form of 
two semesters’ work. The first semester consists largely of pro- 
fessional study, together with apprentice teaching; the second 
principally of supervised teaching with five periods per week of 
class work. 

As the curriculum is laid out on paper, it appears as if students 
had their regular practice-teaching all in the second semester. A 
word of explanation, therefore, is necessary concerning this. The 
plan followed is that at the beginning of the second year the senior 
class is divided into two groups equal in number and of approxi- 
mately equal ability. One of these groups, which is called the 
practice group, begins the work as laid out for the second semester 
of the senior year. The other, called the study group, begins the 
work of the first semester of this year. Thus one-half of the senior 
class does practice teaching and the other carries on study. At 
the end of nine weeks this is reversed and the practice group 
changes to study and the study group changes to practice. At 
the end of another nine weeks it changes again and also at the end 
of the third nine weeks. Thus, each group has alternate study 
and practice for nine-week periods throughout the year. :The 
tabulation below shows how this works out for each group: 


Coc) ye Study for Practice for Study for Practice for 
nine weeks nine weeks nine weeks nine weeks 

Group B....... Practice for Study for Practice for Study for 
nine weeks nine weeks nine weeks nine weeks 


The standard for practice teaching is represented by a require- 
ment of one-half day of teaching each day for eighteen weeks. In 
planning the practice teaching, each grade in the training school 
is divided into two divisions, and to each division is assigned two 
students for practice for the forenoon, and two others for the 
afternoon. Each of these divisions consists of about twenty pupils 
and is given a room by itself. All the conditions are in every 
particular as nearly like actual school conditions as possible. In 
fact, there is little difference between these grades and those of 
any other school. The two students assigned to a given half- 
grade have charge of the school throughout a half-day each day. 
One of the students is appointed head teacher of the room and 
looks after the discipline, attends to the register, and, in all par- 
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ticulars, conducts the school as she would her own school in actual 
teaching. She teaches about half the work and the other student 
acts as her assistant and teaches the other half. After a time, the 
assistant becomes the head teacher and the other student becomes 
the assistant. Thus each gets experience in actual teaching under 
real school conditions, and also has an opportunity to conduct the 
school as if she were teaching it alone, bearing all the responsibility 
for its successful conduct and management. These students are 
given experience in each of the three grades with which the curric- 
ulum which they are taking deals. 

Students make profitable use of their free time. If their period 
for practice is in the forenoon, they have the entire afternoon for 
preparing themselves for the next day’s work. They are usually 
found in the library during the half-day during which they are not 
teaching, working up material and otherwise preparing themselves 
for their next teaching. They also have abundant opportunities 
to consult normal-school teachers as to sources of material and 
similar matters. This is found to be very advantageous, for the 
reason that the students go to their classes very thoroughly pre- 
pared on the subject-matter which they are to teach. Experience 
seems to indicate that it is bad policy to require normal-school 
students to do practice teaching for short periods each day and 
carry a considerable load of studies at the same time for they do 
justice to neither. When they have their Avhole time free for 
practice teaching and such preparation as is necessary, they can 
be held rigidly responsible for successful teaching. It is found that 
they grow in ability to teach more rapidly under this plan. 

The practice group, as the curriculum shows, has school organi- 
zation and management for two periods a week and elementary 
education for three periods. Both of these studies are based 
entirely upon the practice. The school organization and manage- 
ment, as previously noted, is taught by the director of the training - 
school, and centers entirely around the actual problems which 
arise in teaching. A detailed description of this course has been 
given elsewhere under another head. 

The course in elementary education in the practice semester in 
each curriculum is taught by the director of that department who 
is also head supervisor of practice for that curriculum. Although 
the students in the two previous semesters in education have had 
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a complete survey of the methodology of the grades concerned, 
the work of this final semester, for a portion of the time, covers the 
same ground but with one difference. One part of the course is 
now based entirely upon the mistakes and the evident weaknesses 
of the practicing students. For example, the supervisor may 
observe in the practice work that the students are weak or are 
making mistakes in the execution of a given principle in teaching 
reading. Her task in her class in education immediately becomes 
that of giving further instruction pointed toward correcting that 
error. In other words, in the class work she gives the appropriate 
instruction, and in her supervision follows up the same matter 
with individuals until the mistake is corrected. 

In this final semester the class also makes a special study of 
the elementary-school curriculum, as indicated in the preceding 
article in this series, in the description of the course in elementary 
education. 

Whenever a student in this class gets to the point that his 
practice is correct in principle and his only need appears to be 
further practice to perfect himself, he is excused from further work 
in methods and the instructor then deals with him, as far as methods 
are concerned, only in supervision for the purpose of which there 
are, of course, many individual and group conferences. This 
proves to be an advantage, for the reason that it enables the 
teacher to concentrate her attention, toward the end of the year, 
on those students who are weakest in the technique of teaching, 
and who obviously need the instruction most. Whenever it is 
found, however, that a student in practice is violating fundamental 
principles of teaching which he has previously been taught, he is 
required to resume the study of methods and continue until his 
practice improves. Thus the students continually strive to do 
such excellent work that they may be excused from this work, 
which is made something of an honor. When they have once 
been excused, they work hard to maintain their standard of teach- 
ing in order to continue in their exemption. 

About half of the semester is devoted to the study of the curric- 
ulum and from this no one is excused. 

The student who does not succeed before the end of the year 
in reaching a certain definite standard of teaching is not allowed 
to graduate. In other words, the final test which determines 
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whether a student is to receive the diploma of the school or not is 
his ability to teach competently and to manage a school success- 
fully. Students who do not attain this standard by the end of the 
year, although they may have passed all the other requirements, 
are asked to return for further practice in the training department, 
the length of such additional work to be determined entirely by 
their success in teaching. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR TRAINING SCHOOL 


One of the weaknesses which is often found in normal schools 
is that the educational policy and practice which is exemplified in 
the training school and that which is taught by the different 
instructors in the normal department are at variance in important 
particulars. In many instances this is true to such an extent as to 
lead to great confusion in the minds of the students. In order to 
overcome this difficulty a Handbook of Practice is being prepared by 
the members of the faculty, and is now in use in manuscript form. 
Both the training-school teachers and the normal-school instructors 
have contributed to this. The plan of the Handbook of Practice is 
that there shall be a series of chapters, each dealing with a special 
subject and with a discussion of the method of instruction in a 
somewhat thoroughgoing and yet brief way. Little attempt is 
made to discuss points which are subjects of controversy in educa- 
tion, but the aim is to give straightforward, simple directions for 
teaching. The educational practice which is outlined is intended 
to conform to accepted doctrines, and to be such as is justified in 
the light of approved and recognized principles of teaching, as 
they are known at the present time. 

This Handbook of Practice is being perfected by committees of 
the faculty under the direction and supervision of the president. 
For example, the chapter on history is being studied by a com- 
mittee composed of the head of the training school, the super- 
visors of practice, the critic teachers, and the instructors in history 
in the normal department. Each person who suggests ideas for 
the chapter is under the necessity of defending them before the 
group. This has proved to be very valuable work for all those 
concerned. It is planned that Volume I of this Handbook of Prac- 
tice will consist of about two hundred pages, and will deal with 
the work of the first six grades. It serves as the course of study 
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for the training department, and is also the basis of instruction 
in methods in the normal department. It is found that such a 
document becomes a great force for co-ordinating the work of the 
normal and training departments. 


TEACHING AND SUPERVISORY FORCE 


Under the plan suggested in this article, a somewhat larger 
supervising force is necessary than under the former plan. It is 
the plan that students shall learn how to teach largely by practice 
in teaching under close, careful, and competent supervision by 
people who know how to teach well. 

The supervisory force includes a director of training, who 
teaches school organization and management, and devotes her 
entire time to supervisory and administrative work in connection 
with the training school. In addition to the director of the train- 
ing department, there is a head of each department who acts as 
supervisor of practice for three grades. These supervisors devote 
about half of their time to supervision of practice. In addition 
to these, there is a regular grade critic teacher for each grade who 
devotes a considerable portion of her time to supervision. A large 
proportion of the normal-school instructors teach regular classes in 
the training school. 
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COLLECTING AND MAKING USE OF LOCAL 
GEOGRAPHY MATERIAL 


ELLA BARTLETT KNIGHT 
Saunders School, Omaha, Nebraska 


In a recent unfinished investigation in which I have been 
participating, it is the opinion of some fifty employers of fifteen 
thousand wage-earners that practically no knowledge of geography 
is needed in the lower, and larger, classes of labor. Advancing to 
the higher types of labor requiring general or special information 
and individual initiative, geographical knowledge seems increas- 
ingly valuable, and in the highest executive positions, indispens- 
able. Quite generally, the knowledge most needed applies to our 
own region and to the use of maps. 

The teacher of geography will do well to use this vitalizing 
link between the school and the outside world of business in her 
study of the great factors of economic development at work in 
her own region. Temperature, winds, rainfall, surface, and natural 
resources—all these are typical conditions of the marked growth of 
certain industries and of the absence of certain others. In our own 
case, there are questions which the children are asking repeatedly, 
“Why did Omaha, instead of the older river settlement of Bellevue, 
only a few miles away, grow to be the metropolis of Nebraska?” 
“Why did the railway cross the river just at the little town of 
Omaha instead of to the north or south of it?” ‘Where do we 
get the millions of head of live stock which are brought here annu- 
ally, and what is done with them all?”’ ‘Why do we have one of 
the world’s great gold and silver refineries on our river bank when 
the state has no mines?” These and other questions suggest 
themselves, and their answers make us realize something of the 
magnitude of the circle described by Omaha’s radius of supply and 
distribution. 

It was to obtain answers to these and kindred questions that 
I sent out to local manufacturers, more than two years ago, a 
letter with the following questionnaire: 
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. Name of plant. 

. What articles are manufactured? 

. What by-products of the industry are there? 

. What raw materials are used? 

. Where are the raw materials obtained? 

What use is made of so-called waste materials? 

. What is the capacity production of the plant? 

. Where is the machinery manufactured? 

. Over what area is the manufactured product distributed? 
. How many persons are employed? 


1 


The letter was printed by the boys in a trade school in the city 
system and entailed no expense except for postage. Copies were 
sent to about fifty representative manufacturers and a large 
proportion of the letters were answered. 

The replies show that the local manufacturer is concerned 
chiefly with converting the raw materials of this rich agricultural 
region into food for men and animals, but that even in this he is 
dependent on other regions of his own and other countries for 
certain essentials in his manufacturing, and that, in return, he is 
helping to supply the world demand for food. They show that other 
kinds of manufacturing—as the manufacture of clothing, foundry 
products, and some kinds of machinery—have been developed in 
response to the needs of the region, and that, while these Omaha- 
made goods may be found in Alaska, South America, or Europe, 
the demand for them is very largely from the territory upon which 
Omaha depends for its industrial growth. They show that nearly all 
of the machinery in Omaha factories comes either from the northern 
states of the Atlantic seaboard or from the cities of the Great 
Lakes. In giving the sources of the raw material and the distribu- 
tion of the finished product, the letters show the importance of 
Omaha’s position on a direct line of east and west travel. 

The letters are kept in a loose-leaf notebook and are used most 
by the eighth grade in their study of Nebraska and Omaha. The 
class works in groups, each group studying, under the leadership 
of a chairman who has some particular fitness for his position, one 
of the hig industries of the region. The letters are suggestive of 
points to be considered in the study, and I think they are of value 
chiefly in giving the boys and girls a point of attack. Occasionally 
we visit a factory as a class, or two members of the class ask to go 
alone to some industrial plant with a letter from me, and a dis- 
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cussion of one of these letters before the visit makes us, I think, 
more intelligent in our questions and observation. 

One study in which we find the letters most instructive is our 
study of the iron industry of Omaha. A general survey of the 
industry is based on letters from a company producing structural 
iron and foundry products and from a structural steel company. 
Beginning with the general problem of what has led to the growth 
of such phases of the iron industry as are carried on here and why 
Omaha does not compete with the Great Lakes cities in the manu- 
facture of steel and machinery, the class develops some such 
outline as the following: 


A. Raw products—iron, limestone, coke, steel. 
1. Source of supply: 
a) Iron—soft ore, Lake Superior district; hard ore, Birmingham district. 
b) Limestone—southeastern Nebraska. 
c) Coke—Wisconsin. 
d) Steel—Pittsburgh, Johnstown, Buffalo. 
2. Method of production: 
a) Mining—open pit and shaft. 
b) Quarrying. 
c) Coke ovens. 
d) Steel manufacture. 
3. Transportation: 
a) Railways. 
b) Great Lakes Waterway. 
B. Local manufacture. 
1. Iron—locomotive and machinery parts, structural and ornamental iron, 
railway signals (electric). 
2. Steel—buildings, bridges, tanks, towers, smoke-stacks, coal tipples, 
stand-pipes, dams. 
C. Distribution. 
1. Iron—locally and over the northwest sections of the United States.” 
2. Steel—locally, west of the Missouri River, and even in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


The article on “‘Steel-Industry’s Greatest Asset,” in the National 
Geographic Magazine for August, 1917, the chapters on “Iron’’ and 
“Coal” in Nellie B. Allen’s Industrial Studies of the United States, 
and the descriptive material on the Underwood and Underwood 
industrial slides, furnish excellent supplementary material for this 
study. We have a limited number of the industrial slides and we 
find them most valuable. I look forward to the time when a well- 
chosen collection of slides with accompanying stereographs and 
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stereoscopes will be considered an indispensable part of a school 
equipment. It is seldom that one school is able to secure such 
equipment as it entails too great expense for the average school. 
However, a collection of slides, stereographs, and stereoscopes for 
general use has been found a wise investment in some school 
systems. Where slides are not available, post-cards and magazine 
illustrations serve to make a recitation more graphic. One of the 
most instructive reports I have ever heard was given by a boy who 
illustrated his talk at the blackboard. 

Sometimes letters are written to state bureaus or to other towns 
for bulletins or with requests for some special information. Once 
a letter, sent at random to an official of a county producing an 
unusual product, fell into the hands of a school girl who answered 
fully and enclosed a sample of the product. However we set about 
our study, we are met with a spirit of co-operation and cordiality 
most beneficial to the children. ‘We thank you for your inquiry 
of the 22nd,” one manufacturing firm replied to the letter of an 
eighth-grade girl, “‘and are glad to know that Omaha school 
children are interested in the home industries.”’ Her inquiry was 
answered by the head of a department, and their printed matter 
was also sent to her. Whatever is collected by the class in their 
study is left for succeeding classes to use. Some of the material 
we get in this way is of a purely advertising nature, but often it 
is of real educational value. I doubt if any teacher realizes, until 
she has tried the resources of her own locality, how much valuable 
material she can obtain at home. We have a good number of 
post-cards and other pictures of home industries for use in the 
balopticon, and I have made all of our little collection of Nebraska 
slides from my own negatives or from negatives lent by children 
or other teachers. Just now two of our boys are at work on a 
rubber exhibit to be made from samples which they have collected 
from automobile firms and from a local tire factory. 

In its report to the class, the group has an opportunity to 
exercise its own initiative. Often it makes use of the balopticon 
for illustration. The boys and girls recognize that the report 
must be concise and forceful if it commands the attention of the 
class. Last year at the close of our work on Nebraska, each 
member of the class prepared a three- or four-minute speech on 
some phase of the subject most interesting to him, imagining him- 
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self a promoter addressing prospective investors in this locality. 
The English teacher co-operated in the preparation of the speeches. 
About sixteen of the most effective were given one afternoon when 
representatives from the Chamber of Commerce were invited to 
hear them. The speeches were the result of thoughtful work on 
the part of the children and were given with the enthusiasm of 
civic pride. 

My first impetus in collecting local geography material came 
through a “‘Know Omaha Better’’ campaign conducted some years 
ago by the Chamber of Commerce. The city was new to me and 
I had never taught geography. I found the children quite as 
interested as I was in collecting the campaign publications, and 
we soon had a table of Omaha material from which we were learning 
of local industries and of the rank of our own city among the 
cities of the country. Some of that material, of more than passing 
value, we are still using; much of it has given place to later publica- 
tions of the Chamber of Commerce. 

One of these publications is the reprint of an article, ‘Creating 
a Circle of Trade,” by Mr. Will A. Campbell, published in The 
World Mirror of July, 1909. This story of Omaha, written by an 
Omaha man for “‘a monthly publication reflecting the work of the 
world’’—a publication with the avowed policy of securing authen- 
ticity in its articles—was one of the leading articles of the issue. 
It is the story of the city’s growth from a frontier trading-post into 
a center of industry and commerce. It gives a concrete illustra- 
tion of the economic conditions which underlie the growth of 
cities. It tells of the factors contributing to that growth—of the 
fertile soil, of railroads, of the lean years and the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition, and of the markets for live stock and grain following 
Omaha’s development as a railroad center. It is well illustrated 
and readable for adult or child. We have another reprint from 
the London Times telling of the rapid development of Omaha’s 
markets and of her manufactures. A quarter-century anniversary 
booklet of the Stock Yards Company tells ot the beginning and 
the development of the live-stock market, of the men who played 
a part in that development, and of the market in operation. 
Another booklet which we find of especial interest is a little 
Armour booklet containing a description of the varied by-products 
of the packing industry. From one of our local furniture retailers 
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we received copies of a little book on the making of Oriental rugs, 
and from a dry-goods merchant enough copies for class use of the 
story of silk culture and manufacture. 

A state Publicity Bureau publishes Nebraska Facts, prepared 
by Dr. George E. Condra, author of Geography of Nebraska and 
for some years professor of geography in the University of Nebraska. 
This work gives a general survey of the important industries of 
the state. It tells of the comparatively new industries of sugar- 
beet growing in the irrigated North Platte Valley and of the 
production of potash in the barren lake region of northwest 
Nebraska. A recently organized Bureau of Research in the 
University, with Dr. Condra in charge, issues bulletins on these 
and other phases of the state’s industrial development and urges 
teachers of geography to make use of the bulletins in their class- 
room work. 

The Chamber of Commerce, in its Publicity Bureau, has been 
an unfailing source of information concerning our own com- 
munity and the region upon which it depends for its development. 
The bureau publishes yearly statistics of the city’s manufacturing 
and wholesale business, compiles crop reports ranking our own 
state with other states, and issues various other pamphlets explain- 
ing Omaha’s importance as a manufacturing, distributing, and 
transportation center. If I have wanted more definite informa- 
tion than I could obtain there, I have been directed to someone 
whose word on the subject under consideration would be authori- 
tative. 

The Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce has issued a series of 
educational booklets on its industries for use in its schools. Our 
Publicity Bureau was asked if something similar could not be 
published here, and after a careful consideration of the subject 
and a study of the Philadelphia series, it decided to carry out the 
idea, but to have the pamphlets written by teachers so that the 
viewpoint will be educational rather than advertising. One of 
these pamphlets, on the live-stock industry, has already been 
published; another, on the grain market, is in the press; and others 
will be published as teachers can be found to prepare them. The 
preparation of such a pamphlet well repays the teacher who under- 
takes it, for her information is obtained from men who hold im- 
portant places in our industrial life, but who are not too busy to 
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give the desired information for the sake of the boys and girls now 
in training for the industrial life of tomorrow. 

For a wider range of material, I am much indebted to the 
admirable list of material on geography made by Miss Mary 
Josephine Booth of the Eastern Illinois State Normal School at 
Charleston, Illinois. This list was published first in a normal 
school bulletin and was reprinted in the Journal of Geography. 
Through this list we have secured many valuable pamphlets, maps, 
and pictures, at very slight cost. 

Our material is kept in a cabinet made for it in the school 
supply shops. When we had collected so much material that we 
had no place where it could be kept within easy access of the 
children, we planned this cabinet and asked that it might be made 
for us. We offered convincing arguments that it was a practical 
necessity and produced a working drawing, and we have what we 
planned in almost every detail. The cabinet has thirty-eight 
shallow drawers in two tiers and a map closet at one end. The 
material is classified and a typewritten index mounted on card- 
board is kept beside the cabinet so that the material on any 
subject can be found without delay. 

It is a relatively simple matter for the teacher of geography to 
acquire a very fair volume of the timely local material which she 
should have to supplement the school text. If in her own mind 
she knows what she wants and why she wants it, and uses every 
available means to get it, she will soon be surprised at the accumu- 
lation of valuable material, and she will be impressed by the 
courtesy and co-operation she receives from individuals and from 
organizations in position to give her the information she is seeking. 


q 
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Educational Writings 


I. REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The Virginia state survey.—The general volume! reporting the findings of the 
survey commission which made a study of the educational system of Virginia 
last spring contains the recommendations of the survey commission and the 
findings of the experts who made the examination. This general volume is to 
be followed by another in which the details of the psychological tests made in the 
state will be reported. For the latter enterprise the General Education Board 
made a special appropriation. 

The separation of these two groups of facts into two volumes is due to the 
effort to appeal to two entirely different constituencies. The tests are of value 
to students of the science of education rather than to the people of Virginia. 
The first volume is written so as to appeal directly to the citizens of Virginia and 
to explain to them the necessity for a revision of their constitution and statutes 
on the educational system. 

Each chapter of the report is organized in such a way as to lead directly to 
suggestions for a revision in the statutes of the state. The facts on which the 
recommendations are based are briefly summarized. For example, we may take 
as a typical chapter the third, which deals with ‘School Population, Enrolment 
and Attendance.” The first three pages of this chapter discuss the school popu- 
lation and the laws relating to enumeration. The next division deals with the 
school enrolment of Virginia as exhibited in the last census and compares the 
figures of this census with the earlier census figures. Matters of average atten- 
dance are then reported in full and made clear by the use of a diagram. The 
law on compulsory attendance is reviewed and its defects are pointed out. A 
comparison is made between Virginia and other states in this respect. Finally, 
the chapter closes with a series of recommendations regarding the proper statutes 
which would improve the situation. In the middle of the chapter appears an 
insert with some pictures showing the difficulties of maintaining a high average 
attendance in the schools of Virginia. 

This general form of treatment is typical of all of the chapters. The usual 
facts which have entered into state surveys are summarized in the fashion 
indicated. 


Richmond, Virginia: Virginia Educa 


1 Virginia Public Schools: Education Commission’s Report. 
tion Commission, 1919. Pp. 400. 
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The introductory chapter takes up the general social and economic conditions 
of the state. The length of the school year, the character of the enrolment and 
attendance, the progress of pupils through the schools, and the elementary-school 
program are described in later chapters. The results of instruction are measured 
by the tests which are now familiar, and tabulations are made of the experience 
and training of the teachers. These chapters are followed by a discussion of the 
normal-school facilities provided by the state and the requirements which are 
enforced for the certification of teachers. Secondary education and certain 
special subjects of education are then taken up. There is an examination of the 
school buildings and of the general forms of administrative organization through- 
out the state. There is a full discussion of the financial situation both in the 
state at large and in typical communities. 

The descriptive exposition thus briefly outlined covers 285 pages. There 
then follow over 100 pages of tables. These tables supplement the figures and 
briefer tables which are incorporated into the text. There is some justification 
for putting the tables in a state survey into an appendix. It is probably true 
that the ordinary reader does not care to make a careful study of the figures pre- 
sented in the tables. On the other hand, the removal of the tables to this part 
of the volume undoubtedly reduces very much the impressiveness of the facts 
that are there brought together. The reader has difficulty in turning constantly 
from one part of the book to the other in order to note the detailed facts which 
have been in the hands of the surveyors at the time of their making the recom- 
mendations. 

The details of the survey cannot, of course, be taken up in a brief review of 
this sort, but it is evident to the reader who goes through this volume that the 
surveyors have been able to determine with a good deal of assurance the points 
at which the school system needs to be improved. The present constitution and 
statutes of the state were drawn up in a period when scientific information about 
the demands of education and the success of school operations could not be stated 
with anything like the degree of certainty that is now possible. 

One selection in the chapter on the measurements of results is perhaps as 
typical as any statement in the volume of the way in which the survey has been 
carried out and of the assurance with which the authors are prepared to state 
their results. The selection is as follows: 

“With these preliminaries out of the way the problems raised ia the first 
paragraph of this chapter may now be restated. Is the product of the public 
schools of Virginia as good as it ought to be? Are the children of Virginia parents 
getting as good an education as they are entitled to receive? In how far do the 
children of Virginia equal, exceed, or fall short of the scores made by children 
in Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Iowa and other states? Do the Virginia pupils 
equal the standard of achievement set by the authors of the tests as valid for the 
several grades? 

“‘A single answer to these questions is difficult because standard scores are not 
as widely available as helpful comparison demands. In particular there are few 
such scores at hand for southern states where social and economic conditions most 
nearly approximate those of Virginia. Further, there are practically no available 
scores for rural schools of the type examined in this survey. It is possible, however, 
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to compare the different types of Virginia rural schools with each other and with 
the Virginia city schools, and to compare the city schools of Virginia with numer- 
ous city schools throughout the country.”” [Page 117.] 

One of the special problems which presents itself in Virginia and is clearly 
stated in this survey is the problem of negro education. Something of the charac- 
ter and magnitude of this problem can be gathered from the following brief state- 
ments extracted from chapter xiii: 

“Negroes constitute nearly one-third of the total population in Virginia. 
According to the latest federal census there were 671,076 negroes in the state in 
1910. Likewise the colored school population is approximately one-third of the 
total school population, there being 222,258 colored children of school age at the 
time of the latest school census in 1915." [Page 197.] 

“The education of a group composing nearly one-third of the total population 
of the state necessarily has an important economic bearing. It is a well accepted 
principle that the wealth of any country or community is more dependent upon 
the character, skill and general intelligence of its workers than upon mere natural 
advantages. The cities are realizing that the negro is the backbone of the labor 
supply in many industries which are vital to their prosperity and growth, and 
they are showing increasing concern over the housing, recreation and school 
facilities of the colored people, for good wages alone will not make a contented 
and efficient working population. Industrial plants that have given their 
colored workers a better chance have found themselves repaid in quality of out- 
put, in loyalty and steadiness of their employees.’’ [Page 197.] 

“The northern cities are now bidding for Negro labor, and the superior 
school advantages they offer have something to do with the general migration. 
Better school facilities would go a long way in encouraging the colored people to 
remain in the South.”” [Page 198.] 

“Few high schools are provided for colored children. In the entire state 
there are only three colored high schools accredited for four grades of standard 
work—the Armstrong High School, Richmond, the Booker T. Washington High 
School of Norfolk city, and the Mt. Hermon High School of Norfolk county.” 
[Page 200.] 

“In 1917-18 non-city schools for colored children were open on the average 
of six months, while white schools of the same class were open on the average more 
than seven months.” [Page 201.] 

“Less than two-thirds of the colored children ‘of school age’ are enrolled in 
school. Three-quarters of the white children ‘of school age’ are enrolled.” 
[Page 202.] 

“Colored pupils begin to leave school in large numbers after four years (not 
four grades) of school attendance. Certainly not more than fifty per cent attend 
school for more than seven years (not seven grades).’’ [Page 203.] 

“The inadequate qualifications of colored teachers are also shown by the 
certificates which they hold. Of 923 colored teachers whose certificates were 
examined, more than one-fifth held local permits, more than one-quarter Second 
Grade Certificates, nearly one-fifth First Grade Certificates—in all two-thirds 
holding certificates indicating very unsatisfactory qualifications—while only 
three per cent held ‘professional’ certificates.” [Page 204.] 
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“The character of the school buildings and of the school equipment provided 
for colored children is too well known to the people of Virginia to require detailed 
description. Well planned, well built, and even fairly well equipped buildings 
are very much the exception—many cities even providing wretched buildings 
for their colored children.”’ [Page 206.] 

The present reviewer has attempted to compare the tables presented in the 
last hundred pages of the volume with the statistics that are given in the Report 
of the Commissioner of Education of the United States and has checked several 
of the tables against each other with the result that the figures seem to be reliable 
and entirely consistent. 

On the whole, the survey can be described as very thoroughly and carefully 
carried out, and the suggestions made to the state with regard to new legislation 
ought to produce a very wholesome effect. The commission which finally drafted 
the recommendations to the legislature is made up of influential citizens of Vir- 
ginia, and there is said to be very large promise of a thoroughgoing reform in 
the schools of Virginia in response to the demands of the survey. 


Practical psychology.—One of the best books that has appeared in recent 
years on the psychology of school work is the book prepared by Professor Wood- 
row of the University of Minnesota, entitled Brightness and Dullness in Children 
Professor Woodrow has brought together in this book a general summary of the 
results of much of the work that has been done in the measurement of general 
intelligence. He has made the work of Professor Terman and other students of 


tests available to the general reader, especially the school administrator who is 
not likely to go through the details of the earlier books written by those who have 
worked out the testing movement. 

To this summary of earlier results Professor Woodrow has added a critical 
estimate of the value of the different units of measurement employed and of the 
results secured by their application. A large amount of useful material is thus 
presented in a relatively small compass, and the reader will be made acquainted 
with the larger problems of classification of pupils in a thoroughly scientific way. 

Especially significant is the emphasis laid by Professor Woodrow on the 
importance of recognizing the fact that there are many children in the public 
schools who are enough above the average to deserve separate attention in the 
development of our school plans. For want of a better word, as he puts it, he has 
used the word “brightness” to indicate all degrees of intellectual competency. 
The very fact that he has been able to lay down a general principle and point 
out its importance makes it easier for him to advocate appropriate treatment of 
children of every grade of intelligence. The book is therefore not a treatise on 
abnormality or intellectual defects. It is rather a discussion of the possibilities 
of adapting education to individual variations. 

Before turning to a brief reference to one or two of the important topics dis- 
cussed, it may be well to point out a defect in literary style which Professor Wood- 
row and the editor of the series have allowed themselves to perpetrate in this 


1 HERBERT Wooprow, Brighiness and Dullness in Children. Lippincott’s Educational Guides, edited 
by W. F. Russell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1919. Pp. 322. 
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book, which is excusable only because it is so common. The word ‘‘data”’ is 
used throughout the book as though it were a singular word, and one is pained 
beyond degree to see in an otherwise excellent treatise such a statement as that 
which appears on page 58 where the author solemnly tells us that “the data at 
hand indicates that the difference in brightness between children of the lower and 
upper classes is marked.” 

The book gives large emphasis to the physical development of children. 
There is a review of the technical literature on the development of the brain. 
This is followed by a discussion of the facts with regard to other physical changes 
that occur at different periods of children’s lives. All of the physiological evi- 
dence thus marshaled makes it very clear to the reader that children pass through 
stages of maturity which must in some fashion be reflected in the efforts of the 
school to meet them with suitable materials for their training. 

The chapters on ‘Anatomical Age’”’ and “Pedagogical Age’’ point out the 
importance of taking the child as one finds him and meeting him with right 
materials and right methods of instruction. Thus, attention is called to the 
fact that many children fail to pass because the existing system offers them a 
curriculum so complicated that they cannot assimilate it. The following para- 
graph will be a welcome confirmation to many educators of the judgment at 
which school men have been gradually arriving during the period of unrestrained 
enlargement of the elementary-school curriculum: 

“Does simplification mean lowering of standards? If it does, it will do no 
good; for while it may produce less failure, it will bring about more holding back 
of the bright pupils. A radically simplified curriculum should not, however, 
result in a lowering of standards. Its very meagerness should serve to emphasize 
the fact that additional work is essential. It allows more time to be devoted 
to this additional work, and more adaptation of this work to the individual needs 
of the pupils. The simpler the program for all pupils in common, the easier it 
is to make clear the necessity and to provide the time and facilities for addi- 
tional individual work. The individual work for the intellectually less able 
pupils should be in the line of practical occupations, such as manual training, 
sewing and gardening; for the more able it should consist oi more intensive work 
along the same lines as the common program, as well as of additional academic 
subjects and additional practical or occupational subjects. Properly interpreting 
its advocates, then, simplification does not mean less work for anybody. Pri- 
marily it means simply different work for the less able and the more able children 
of each grade with a consequent reduction in the amount of work in common.” 
[Page 141.] 

In the latter part of the book the author comes to the discussion of the 
general problem of the character of a child’s mental processes. The two opposing 
theories are fully and clearly stated. According to one, the child’s mental 
activity is thought of as divided into numerous particularized forms of mental 
behavior. Each separate mode of behavior must be trained by itself if the child 
is to develop. According to.the opposite theory, the whole mental life of the 
child is a unit, and development in any one quarter will contribute to the general 
maturity of the child. The view which Professor Woodrow defends as a solution 
of the whole matter is that there are both types of mental functions in every 
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human being. There are specific mental functions and numerous general func- 
tions which must be trained side by side if the individual is to be efficient. Such 
a matter as the ability to give attention is a general function, whereas certain 
particular forms of school work require separate development if the child is to 
acquire them. Training should be of such a sort as to develop the many different 
types of ability which the child has. Until the training of this general sort can 
be supplied there will be no complete education of the child. 

The book will serve admirably the purpose of classroom work and undoubt- 
edly will be used as a textbook in many classes in educational psychology. It is 
distinctly superior to the speculative psychologies or merely descriptive psychol- 
ogies which have commonly been used in normal schools. Indeed, it may be 
pointed out in this connection that so-called general psychology usually contri- 
butes very little to the training of the ordinary elementary teacher. Here, on 
the other hand, is a book which gives many suggestions that will help the teacher- 
in-training to understand what is meant by educational methods and to under- 
stand why the school organizes children into classes and arranges a course of 
study for them with some regard to their individual differences and to their 
varying needs at different stages in their development. 


A course in citizenship.—Up to this time the effort to teach children of the 
elementary schools the facts and principles of American citizenship has been 
limited to two or three centers. The most conspicuous efforts to give such 
training in the elementary school are to be found in the cities of Indianapolis 
and Philadelphia. The present volume! was prepared with the co-operation of 
Mr. Dunn, who was responsible in 1907 for the introduction into the Indianapolis 
schools of a new typ of civics. Mr. Dunn spent some months in 1917 in the 
state of Massachusetts co-operating with the state department in carrying out 
the law passed by the Massachusetts legislature requiring courses in citizenship 
in all of the elementary schools of that state. He found the normal school at 
Hyannis engaged in much practical work with the children in that community 
and in neighboring communities and was able to encourage a teacher of history 
and civics in that normal school, Miss Harris, to present her material in such 
form that it is now available for other schools. 

The book discusses in the first 35 pages the general principles which are to 
be followed in the later chapters. There then follow a number of chapters giving 
suggestions in detail for each of the first six grades. As an example of the whole, 
the courses planned for the third grade may be described in some detail. The 
children are to study first their own homes. Readings are given and topics 
are prescribed for class discussion. They are then to make a study of the home 
life of the Indians and are to read about the way in which the Indian family 
lived, with special regard to the life of the children. Next there comes a study 
of the neighborhood. Recreation is a special topic which is to be discussed. 
Also on proper occasion the school is to undertake a demonstration in a practical 
way of the necessities of social co-operation which arise through the effort of the 


1 ArTHUR WILLIAM DunN and HANNAH MARGARET Harris, Citizenship In School and Out. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1919. Pp. xxiii+144. $0.88. 
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school community to enjoy a recreational gathering. Holidays constantly 
furnish an opportunity for the reiteration of lessons of patriotism and social 
co-operation. There is to be a dramatization of visits to places of pleasure and 
profit, such as the recreation pier and the public library. The school is to be 
kept in good order through the co-operative action of the organized community. 
There are “‘officers of the day’’ to take charge of the marching of the children 
in the school building. The children also hold themselves responsible for the 
general housekeeping of the classrooms and corridors. Each topic presented is 
accompanied by reading references so that the ideals which are taught in a prac- 
tical way can be discussed also in theory. 

This description of the way in which elementary children are to be instructed 
in the duties of citizenship makes it clear that the authors of the book do not 
regard the lower grades of the elementary school as a proper place for the study 
of social institutions. The outlines given are designed for use in the first six 
grades. These grades are regarded as places for the practice of some of the 
simple social virtues and for the laying of the foundation for a later appreciation 
of the institutions of society. Mr. Dunn has clearly stated this principle of the 
organization of the work in the following paragraph: 

“Though this conclusion will force us to postpone till the later years of the 
elementary school any systematic instruction from a textbook, yet we shall find 
no reason for discouragement in lack of opportunity or of material for our work. 
The children are, even at the moment of entering the first grade of the elementary 
school, already citizens with important social relationships and live social interests 
in each of the fields of citizenship which we have noticed above. If we can 
bring these interests and activities into the school and make them the basis of 
such study and discussion as will awake in the children consciousness of their 
social relationships with their present resulting responsibilities and opportunities, 
and can at the same time give them scope for putting into practice whatever 
useful notions they develop, we may surely wait with confidence for the years 
to bring the gradual change of intelligent and good child citizens into intelligent 
and good citizens of a larger growth. In this exercise from day to day of all the 
functions of citizenship which are already theirs, occasion will often arise for them 
to acquire such information regarding government and other social arrangements 
as will be useful both then and later in life, and nearly all studies of the elemen- 
tary school curriculum can in all grades be laid under contribution to this end. 
However, even in the higher grades, where definite time is set apart for instruction 
in what is ordinarily termed civics, we cannot hope to teach all the facts a knowl- 
edge of which will be needed for the discharge of all the duties of citizenship in 
mature life. We may, however, do better than this if throughout the years of 
school life we help the children to such an attitude toward society and to such 
mental habits that both now and in the future, as occasions arise, they will feel 
the need of information, acquire it easily, and put it to good uses.’’ [Pages 13 
and 14.] 

This attitude that institutional instruction is not appropriate for the lower 
grades may be called in question in the opinion of the present reviewer. To be 
sure, little children can have no adequate appreciation of the larger organizations 
of society, but they will need a large body of information about society and they 
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are getting some of this information in their courses in geography whether the 
material in that science is recognized as of direct social importance or not. It will 
be readily possible to turn the geography lesson, as McMurry has done, into a 
study of certain great municipal organizations. The information which would 
come from a clear understanding of the fact that such a city as Glasgow has to 
have a harbor and a transportation system not only will lay a general practical 
foundation for appreciation of co-operation but also will give ideas that are 
jmportant to the children who must in some concrete way picture to themselves 
what is meant by civic and social institutions. In other words, the material that 
is presented in this book seems to be open to the criticism that it is very scattered 
and incidental. It depends too much on the occurrence of holidays and recrea- 
tional opportunities. It is not a systematic effort on the part of the school to 
acquaint children with social necessities and with facts that they can think about 
in later life when they try to understand their relations to other people. 

There is grave danger that the work in civics will be introduced into the 
schools somewhat timidly. There will be a tendency to put it in only incidentally 
in connection with something else. Would it not be better boldly to make the 
demand that textbooks be prepared full of useful information about society and 
its doings? There is no greater danger that this information will go over the 
heads of the children than that much of the information now presented in geog- 
raphy or nature study will fail to reach them. 


Reports of the Federal Board for Vocational Education.—Two volumes! have 
been issued by the Federal Board for Vocational Education. The first deals 
with the main work of this board and gives an account of what has been done in 
the four lines of activity assigned to it, namely, industrial education, agricultural 
education, commercial education, and education in home economics. The second 
volume reports the special work which was assigned to the board with soldiers who 
are allowed training for rehabilitation after receiving wounds in the army. 
Both volumes contain descriptive and statistical accounts of the operations of 
the board and its agents. 

No one can go through these reports without being impressed by the fact 
that a very important step has been taken in national education in the organiza- 
tion of this board. The mere external appearance of these reports is an impres- 
sive duplication of the kind of material that has long been familiar as coming 
from the Bureau of Education. 

The amounts of money that the federal government is expending for voca- 
tional education are not in themselves overwhelming, but they are always paral- 
leled by similar appropriations in the states, and the aggregate amount that is 
going into these enterprises is increasing steadily. 

Legislation in the various states is being molded from Washington in a very 
impressive degree. The report points out this fact in no uncertain terms. It 
may be well to quote at length from the report to make this point clear. 


1 Third Annual Report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Volume I: Vocational Educa- 
tion, pp. 256; Volume II: Vocational Rehabilitation, pp. 56. Washington: Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, 1919, 
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“It is evident that State legislation covering only these three points would 
not place the State in the position of being able actively to co-operate with the 
Federal Board in the promotion of vocational education within the State except 
in so far as the funds available from the Federal Government could be matched 
dollar for dollar by funds raised in local communities or by funds otherwise 
appropriated by the State. Since the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
deals with the board created or designated by a State law, State provision for 
administration is absolutely necessary. Usually State funds did not exist which 
could be legally expended for the promotion of vocational education by the 
State board or its-officials. Again, if vocational education is to be promoted 
within a State, State subsidies supplementing Federal moneys make it possible 
for the State to meet the vocational education needs of a State more completely 
than they can be met by requiring the Federal money to be matched by local 
money. 

“In many of the States the act of acceptance became what may be called 
the basic State vocational education act. The early experience of the State in 
the administration of vocational education made evident the necessity for State 
legislation which would provide adequate State funds and define the duties and 
powers of the State board for vocational education. Since the vocational work 
provided for in the Federal act is not always authorized by State legislation, 
some States have provided in the vocational act to give express power to local 
boards of education to organize vocational schools. The question of the certifica- 
tion of teachers also needed attention in many of the States in order that the 
State board for vocational education might have express legal authority to fix the 
qualifications of teachers of vocational subjects. Teacher training for teachers 
of agriculture, trades, and industries, and home economics must be conducted 
by the States subsequent to the fiscal year 1919-20, if the States are to continue 
to receive the benefits of the Federal act, and such teacher training must be under 
the direction and supervision of the State board for vocational education. In 
order that there might be no misunderstanding concerning this authority, many 
of the State legislatures passed acts specifically designating the State board for 
vocational education to have control of all vocational teacher-training work. 
For these and other reasons many of the States, at the 1919 session of the legisla- 
ture, passed acts revising, supplementing, or amending the original act of accept- 
ance, and in most instances providing additional State funds for vocational 
education.” [Volume I: pages 13 and 14.] 

There certainly can be no hesitation in accepting the view of the board that 
the introduction of these practical types of training is important for the edu- 
cational system of the United States. That the schools will be vitalized by this 
type of work and that the ordinary school work will in time be largely influenced, 
both in form and in content, by the new work is to be accepted as altogether 
certain. To the reader who believes that all education should be harmonious, 
especially in a democratic country, this report seems to furnish the clearest 
possible evidence that there ought to be some central agency for the promotion 
of all kinds of education. It is a well-known fact that the Smith-Towner bill 
now before Congress does not include any reference to vocational education 
because it was understood at the time the bill was drafted that the Federal 
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Board for Vocational Education would object to being included in any general 
scheme of education. In the present reports one sees the reasons why this is 
so. The board has set itself at work to develop a huge system of practical edu- 
cation in the United States. It is accomplishing its purpose in a very vigorous 
and comprehensive way. Before the breach between practical education and 
general education becomes too wide, there ought to be some way of bringing this 
new influence into co-operation with the general educational scheme which has 
been traditional in the country and which is in its larger aspects broad enough to 
include all of these practical types of training. 


Information for the community.—The school system of Ithaca, New York, 
has published two volumes! which will undoubtedly attract the interest of the 
people of that city. Reference is made to these pamphlets because they suggest 
to other schools the possibility of similar publications addressed to citizens who 
are expected to be enthusiastic in their support of the schools. 

One of the pamphlets contains a historical sketch of the Ithaca schools 
together with a reproduction of the charter on which the school system is based. 


The second volume contains a full statement of the rules and regulations and by- - 


laws of the schools. The importance of a publication of this sort is not only in 
the information which it gives but also in the publicity which it provides for the 
actions of the board of education. There are a great many rules and regulations 
that a board is likely to pass if it does not believe that the community at large 
is interested in its activities which would be more carefully thought over if it 
were recognized that the community is to pass judgment on the wisdom of these 
rules. Indeed, it would be possible in many school systems to find rules and 
regulations that would not last at all if they had to see the light of general pub- 
licity. The Ithaca school system has therefore taken a step of very great wisdom 
in presenting all of its operations to the people and at the same time checking up 
its own official acts through this publication. 


References on home economics.—The literature on home economics has been 
so rapidly extended, especially during the war when the interest in food and 
clothing was acute, that it has become almost impossible, even for one who has 
access to well-equipped libraries, to keep track of all that is being written in this 
field. Much of the material is popular in its character and can be used as sup- 
plementary reading outside of the home economics class itself. Even the techni- 
cal literature that relates to home economics classroom work has multiplied 
rapidly in recent years. The Bureau of Education has rendered a service to 
schools in bringing together a comprehensive list of this material.? 


1Jthaca Public Schools: Our Point of View. By F. D. Boynton, Superintendent. Pp. 38. Ithaca 
Public Schools: Manual of the Board of Education. Pp. 72. Ithaca, New York: Ithaca Public Schools, 
1919, 

2 Carrie ALBERTA LyrorD, “Bibliography of Home Economics,” Bureau of Education Bulletin No, 46, 
1919. Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. 103. 
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Drawing and nature study.—A very clever device has been adopted by the 
editor of an elementary-school sketch book! to combine children’s interests in 
animals and their training in drawing. Simple outline sketches of numerous 
animals have been prepared and brief notes have been printed with these outline 
sketches describing the habits and life of the animals depicted. Blank spaces 
are left for the children to copy the drawings. 

The great advantage of these simple drawings is that they show the essential 
characteristics of the animals without attempting to give the full details that 
appear in the photograph or half-tone. If there is one fact which has come out 
clearly in recent psychological studies of children’s drawings, it is that the sketches 
must be very greatly simplified if the children are to grasp them readily. This 
principle has been accepted by the editor and the result is what promises to be a 
very successful method of dealing both with the facts of nature study and with 
the efforts of children to draw natural objects. 


Current biography.—A supplementary reader? dealing with the leaders in the 
Great War will be very serviceable to the pupils in the elementary school. The 
military and civic leaders who guided the Allies to victory through the Great 
War are here described in sufficient detail to leave on the child’s mind not only 
an impression of the personality of the leaders described but also some notion 
of the service which they rendered in the campaigns themselves. 


Committee reports on the curriculum.—The National Council of Education 
received at its sessions during the year 1919 a report® of a committee which was 
appointed to discuss the problems which confront school superintendents. The 
first part of this report deals with the general problem of organizing co-operation 
between administrative offices and the teachers of a school system in revising 
the school curriculum. The second part deals with the general problem of intro- 
ducing lessons and principles of democracy into the school curriculum. 

It is with the first part of this report that this review deals. There is so 
much unrest at the present time among teachers because they are not recognized 
in the control of public schools that it is highly desirable for general organizations 
like the National Council of Education to consider the possibility of giving to 
teachers more voice in the organization of the program and materials of instruc- 
tion. The committee report shows, after careful examination of many cases, 
that there is a growing tendency in the direction of securing co-operation from 
teachers in the making of the curriculum. There are no standardized methods 
of securing this co-operation, but the committee report describes in detail various 


1 Nature Notebook Series: ““The Common Animal Notebook.” Edited by Anna Botsford Comstock. 
Ithaca, New York: Comstock Publishing Co., 1919. Pp. 125. $0.30. 
2 Cora W. RowELt, Leaders of the Great War. New York: Macmillan Co., 1919. Pp. vii+336. 
3 Report of Committee on Superintendents’ Problems: Part I, “Administrative Co-operation in the 
Making of Courses of Study in Elementary Schools” by Harlan Updegraff; Part II, ‘“‘Report of Sub- 
committee on Curriculum” by A. Duncan Yocum. Reprinted from Addresses and Proceedings of the 
National Education Association, Vol. LVII. Washington: National Education Association, 1919. Pp. 69. 
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methods of organizing committees and securing co-operation either through 
schools or through other subdivisions of the school system. 

On the whole, the committee report makes a more vivid impression than any 
other document that has recently been issued in favor of giving teachers a large 
and important influence in the organization of schools. 


Child welfare-—The National Child Labor Committee of New York City 
has for some years past promoted actively a general national campaign for the 
protection of children. One of its main lines of activity has been to secure state 
and national legislation which limits the employment of children of school age. 
Recently this committee has helped to organize a number of surveys. Three 
reports of such surveys have preceded the present report.!. The earlier reports 
deal with child welfare in Oklahoma and Alabama. The method of preparing 
these reports is to secure the co-operation of organizations within the state to be 
surveyed. In Kentucky the Kentucky Child Labor Association, the Louisville 
Welfare League, the State Board of Health, the Kentucky Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and other agencies of like type not specifically mentioned, co-operated 
with the National Child Labor Committee. The volume which resulted from 
this survey deals with the conditions in the state relating to the health of children, 
school systems, plans of recreation, the special conditions that grow out of rural 
life and child labor, the juvenile courts, and the general laws relating to the family 
which intimately concern the children of the state. 

The report begins with a vigorous statement that Kentucky is not doing its 
duty by its children. This indictment is supported by detailed evidences drawn 
from the various state activities referred to in the list of chapters given above. 
It is not to be assumed that Kentucky is alone in her backwardness in this matter, 
but where there is ground for the statement that Kentucky does less than other 
communities that is pointed out with emphasis and clearness. Detailed recom- 
mendations are made for new legislation in each of these fields. 

There can be no doubt at all that a social survey of this type will be very 
influential. Undoubtedly the states already surveyed are in no sense of the word 
backward in their desire to do for children everything that can be done. It isa 
matter of securing intelligent adaptation of legislation and existing agencies to 
bring about better conditions. These conditions can, however, be made per- 
manently better only if the community is informed about the needs of the state. 
A publication, therefore, which sets forth the problems in detail has the mission 
not only of initiating legislation but also of persuading the community so that 
it will stand behind the legislation and make it effective. 


Amelioration of blindness—The National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness has issued a report? which has to do not so much with the prevention of 


1Child Welfare in Kentucky. Under the direction of Edward N. Clopper. New York: National 
Child Labor Committee, 1919. Pp. 322. $1.25. 

2 Wintrrep H ATHAWAY, “Manual for Conservation of Vision Classes,” National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness Publications No. 18. New York: National Committee for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 1919. Pp. 108. $0.50. 
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blindness as with the training of children who are so defective in sight that they 
are likely to be classified as quite blind. The report points out the dangers of 
leaving the solution of the problem of dealing with such children to the ordinary 
agencies. The school is very likely to treat as absolutely blind a great many 
children who could be rescued if they had expert treatment, especially early in life. 

The report is full of pictures which show how the work has been successfully 
done at a number of centers. Descriptions are given of different kinds of occupa- 
tions open to the people who are partially blind. 

The report is intended to stimulate educators and communities to see the 
possibilities along these lines and to secure expert help in applying the new 
methods of instruction to local needs. 


Documents on teachers’ salaries—Boston has given the school systems of the 
country a very good example of the way in which to carry on a campaign for the 
increase of teachers’ salaries. A large body of evidence with regard to salaries 
in the city and in other cities has been brought together and published as a basis 
for the readjustment of salaries in Boston.1 The material applies primarily to 
the larger cities of the country but will be useful to any superintendent who is 
looking for detailed information on which to base a report to his own school 
board about the economic conditions which obtain in the teaching profession. 


Plans for the expansion of the Bureau of Education.—The first section? of the 
report of the Commissioner of Education has been printed separately and is now 
being circulated in advance of the appearance of the full volume. The special 
significance of this statement to the secretary of the Department of the Interior 
at this time is that there are many efforts being made in Washington to reorganize 
the relations of the federal government to general education. For example, 
there is at this time a bill in Congress providing for the transfer of the Bureau of 
Education to the Department of Labor. This is part of a general movement 
which is said to have powerful backing among the engineers for the conversion 
of the Department of the Interior into a department of public works. All the 
bureaus of the present Department of the Interior are slated for transfer by the 
advocates of this movement. 

Other bills, as everybody knows, are before Congress providing for Ameri- 
canization, the elimination of illiteracy, and other national educational problems. 
The Commissioner of Education has surveyed these various enterprises in his 
preliminary statement and advocates the enlargement of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion by the appointment of numerous supplementary officers who shall be pre- 
pared to take up the duties covered in many of the other bills now before Congress. 


1 “Increased Salaries for Teachers and Members of the Supervising Staff of the Boston Public Schools.” 
Pp. 47. “Salaries of Public School Teachers in Cities of over 200,000 Population in the United States 
and in Selected Cities and Towns in Massachusetts,” School Document No. 19. Pp.96. Boston: Boston 
Public Schools, 1919. 

2 Statement of the Commissioner of Education to the Secretary of the Interior for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1919. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1919. Pp. 67. 
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One concrete example of the enlargement of the bureau which the Commis- 
sioner of Education thinks should be made permanent is presented as follows: 

“An appropriation of $40,000 a year to enable the Bureau of Education to 
continue the School Board Service Division, established and maintained through 
the last half of the fiscal year with the help of an allotment from the President’s 
fund for the national security and defense, for the purpose of assisting boards of 
education of city and country schools and boards of trustees of universities, 
colleges, normal schools, and technical schools in finding teachers of the grade 
and kind that are sought from the country at large rather than from local com- 
munities. The emergency for the relief of which this division was established 
is now and will remain for several years almost as great as it was before the 
signing of the armistice and the beginning of the return of men from the Army 
and of men and women from the industries connected with the war. The great 
industrial development which must follow the establishment of peace and the 
unusually high wages paid in the industries will continue to attract many teachers 
from the schools, and even when conditions have become more normal there will 
still be great need for the service which only such an agency as this can render.” 
[Pages 64 and 65.] 

Educational people have grown discouraged with the slow development of 
the Bureau of Education. There is very little probability that the other mea- 
sures now before Congress will result in any very prompt relief from the unfortunate 
educational conditions in which the country finds itself aiter the war. It will 
be a grievous disappointment to all who see the possibilities of effective action 
presented by the commissioner’s program if in the midst of the many proposals 
for federal organization of education nothing is accomplished in the direction of 
an enlargement of the country’s school program. There ought to be a coming 
together in some form or other of the various interests that are represented by the 
different bills so that some positive result may come out of the campaigns which 
are now being made for an enlargement of federal education. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED DURING 
! THE PAST MONTH 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL METHOD, HISTORY, 
THEORY, AND PRACTICE 


Child Welfare in Kentucky. Under the direction of Edward N. Clopper. New 
York: National Child Labor Committee, 1919. Pp. 322. $1.25. 

EARNEST, W. W. A War Catechism: Questions and Answers Concerning the 
Great World War. Champaign, Illinois: W. W. Earnest, Superintendent of 
Schools. Without cover, $0.15; in quantities, $0.10 each. With cover, 
$0.20; in quantities, $0.12 each. 

HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. ‘Manual for Conservation of Vision Classes,”’ National 

Committee for the Prevention of Blindness Publications No. 18. New York: 

National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, 1919. Pp. 108. 

$0.50. 
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“Increased Salaries for Teachers and Members of the Supervising Staff of the 
Boston Public Schools.” Boston: Boston Public Schools, 1919. Pp. 47. 

MumrForD, ALFRED A. The Manchester Grammar School, 1515-1915. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1919. Pp. xi+563. $8.50. 

“Salaries of Public School Teachers in Cities of over 200,000 Population in the 
United States and in Selected Cities and Towns in Massachusetts,’’ School 
Document No. 19. Boston: Boston Public Schools, 1919. Pp. 96. 

Virginia Public Schools: Education Commission's Report. Richmond, Virginia: 
Virginia Education Commission, 1919. Pp. 400. 


B. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Hoiimay, Cart. The Grammar of Present-Day English. Chicago: Laird & 
Lee, 1919. Pp. viit+159. $1.00. 

Wooprow, HERBERT. Brightness and Dullness in Children. Lippincott's Edu- 
cational Guides, edited by W. F. Russell. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1919. Pp. 322. 


C. BOOKS PRIMARILY FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Cheyenne Supplement for Community Civics. Compiled by Abby Roys. Laramie 
County, Wyoming: Board of Directors, School District No. 1,1919. Pp. 46. 

PitTaRO, JOHN M. A Spanish Reader. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1919. 
Pp. x +298. 

WeEntTwortH, Mary M. ‘An Experiment with Two Latin Tests,’’ School Pub- 
lication No. 26. Los Angeles, California: Los Angeles City School District, 


1919. Pp. 16. 


D. PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
AND SIMILAR MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Recent issues of the Bureau of Education: 
Bulletin No. 44, 1919—Modern Education in China. 
Bulletin No. 46, 1919—Bibliography of Home Economics. 
Bulletin No. 53, 1919—Educational Work for the Young Men's Christian 
Associations. 
Bulletin No. 75, 1919—Monthly Record of Current Educational Publications. 

Statement of the Commissioner of Education to the Secretary, of the Interior for the 
Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1919. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1919. Pp. 67. 

Survey of the Needs in the Field of Vocational Home Economics Education. Buile- 
tin No. 37, Home Economics Series No. 4, December, 1919. Washington: 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. Pp. 27. 

Third Annual Report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. Volume I: 
Vocational Education, pp. 256; Volume II: Vocational Rehabilitation, pp. 
56. Washington: Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1919. 


E. MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


SWINDLER, ROBERT Eart. The Causes of War. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
1920. Pp. 269. $1.75. 
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“Train Your Pupils in Silent Reading’’ 
THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ READERS 


A Basal Series for Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Grades with Teachers’ Manual on 


SILENT AND ORAL READING 
*By Emma M. Bolenius 


The four major objects of this series are 


To direct silent reading. ; 
To motivate oral reading. é 
To ‘develop the reading habit in children. 
To broaden the child’s outlook on life. 


The great need of the day is to train children in silent ‘cadhie Through 
the use of The Bolenius Readers the pupils will acquire habits of intensive 
reading and study that will enable them to do more successful work in all 
their school studies, such as Geography and History, which depend largely 
upon independent study and reading. 

The Teachers’ Manual, with its wealth of practical suggestions to teachers, 
presents the new point of view in reading that has evdlved during the last 
five years. “ In the three readers there is full study equipment with.each article, 


story, or poem. 
No superintendent or teacher can afford to let the opportunity pass of 


irying these unique readers. 


4Puk Suet HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


FREE REGISTRATION 


L K TEACHERS 
AGENCY 

EVERY Office WORKS for every registrant 
No Advance Fee—We Take the Risk 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
64 East Van Buren Street Flatiron B 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
110-112 E. Lexington Street 
KANSAS CITY MO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
N. Y, Life Building ‘Globe Building 


WASH. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


- Volume II, No. 5, of the Mono- 
graphs, on Commercial Education 


in the Public High Schools of the - 


United States, by Leverett S. 
Lyon, is ready for distribution. 
the announcement about 
Supplementary Monographs in the 
vertising section of this issue. _ 


Public School 
Methods 


A Normal School on Your Desk 
Made by the Nation’s Greatest Educators 
and the Best-known Teaching Authorities. 
"1 ae is the only complete profes- 

sional help that has ever. been — 

prepared for the exclusive use of 
teachers. Daily, weekly and monthly 
lesson plans, together with methods, 
devices and material, are furnished 
for every grade from the kindergarten 
to and including the eighth. This work 
is especially helpful to superinten- 
dents when outlining their courses of 
study. Every grade teacher and 
supervisor should have access to this 
indispensable’ help, 
See page 76, Sept. 1918, The Elemen- 

tary School Journal 
Write today for free brochure 

On request we will be glad to send to any 
teacher or superintendent our thirty-six page 
brochure, containing specimen lessons, t 
studies and beautiful color plates from 
work itself. 


School Methods Co., Inc. 
104 S. Michigan Avenue Chicago 
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Two Textbook E'ssentiam | 


are content and method. Accurate information unpedagogically assembled 
slipshod scholarship disguised by an attractive array of teaching devices 
neither of these extremes*can be tolerated in a first-class textbook in the 
year 1920. Modern standards demand that we teach the truth, and that 
we present it in terms that can be understood and, if possible, applied. 

' The 1919-1920 edition of the TARR AND McMURRY GEOGRAPHIES 
presents real facts so arranged and interpreted as to make them a positive 
influence in the lives of the children. Method and organization have mades 
these geographies famous. But their subject matter likewise challenges 


comparison. 


Do your pupils appreciate the importance of modern farm machinery? a 
5 (See Tarr and McMurry, Second Book, pp. 96-97.) 
Do they have access to genuinely modern industrial statistics? 
(See Tarr and McMurry, Second Book, pp. 410-411.) 
Do their geographies contain a modern treatment of new regions like Alaska? 
(See Tarr and McMurry, Second Book, p. 151.) 
Do they know what the present map of Europe looks like? 
(See Tarr and McMurry, First Book, Fig. 232, Second Book, Figs. 358, 390, 416.) 
Have they ever heard of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia? 
(See Tarr and McMurry, First Book, pp. 200 ff., Second Book, pp. 307, 330 ff.) 


The study of present-day geography cannot be divorced from current history. 7 
What do your geography pupils know about the European War? A 


(See Tarr and McMurry, Second Book, pp. 414-423.) 
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